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‘LOADING COTTON ON THE ALABAMA RIVER. 

The spirited scene on this page was sketched expressly for us 
upon the spot by Mr. Kilburn, and is a correct representation of 
the manner of loading cotton on board the steamboats that ply on 
the navigable waters of the cotton region of the South. In the 
left hand foreground of the picture is seen the bow of a passenger 
and freight boat, with ladies and gentlemen congregated thickly 
on the promenade deck, while on the forward part of the lower 
deck the bales of cotton are rolled on board by a gang ot hands. 
The bales are started from the summit of a high bluff, two ne- 
groes with cotton-hooks attending on each to moderate the speed 
of the descent and guide them on their way. A large quantity is 
thus laden in a very brief space of time, when the bell rings and 
the boat resumes her way. The Alabama River, on the banks of 
which our picture was drawn, is formed by the junction of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa, which unite ten miles north of the city of 
Montgomery. It then takes a westerly direction to Selma, below 
which it pursues a very winding course towards the southwest, 
until it unites with the Tombigbee, about 45 miles north of the 
city of Mobile. The river formed by this union is then called the 
Mobile. The Alabama is an excellent stream for steamboats, 
being navigable for the largest class of boats through all its ex- 
tent, and atall seasons of the year, except in instances of extra- 
ordinary drought. The length of the main stream is about three 
hundred miles, and the distance from Mobile to Wetumpka, which 
is at the head of navigation for large boats, is about four hundred 
and sixty miles. The region through which it flows is occupied 


by plantations of cotton, extensive savannahs, and forests of val- 
uable timber. Of cotton, as we remarked in a former article, the 
exuberant soil of Alabama yields more than any other member of 
our prosperous confederacy of States. But this, though the staple, 
is by no means the only valuable agricultural product of a State 
singularly blessed in fertility. Towards the north, the low moun- 
tains are deep in grass, affording abundant pasturage to numer- 
ous herds of cattle. The central portion of the State is occupied 
by fertile prairies, and the southern, though often sandy and in- 
ferior in productiveness, has many fertile alluvial bottoms, on 
which rice is grown. In Marengo and Greene counties there were 
formerly extensive cane-brakes, which are now nearly cleared, dis- 
closing some of the very best land in the State. Sugar cane 
grows in the southwest neck, between Mobile Bay and the Missis- 
sippi. Alabama produces large quantities of Indian corn, oats, 
live stock, sweet potatoes and butter; a considerable amount of 
wheat, rye, rice, wool, hay, peas, beans, Irish potatoes, fruit, mar- 
ket vegetables and sugar ; and some tobacco, barley, buckwheat, 
wine, cheese, grass-seeds, hops, flax and silk. Indigo was for- 
merly cultivated, but being undersold by the foreign article, its 
culture was given up, though not from want of adaptability of the 
soil. According to the census of 1850, there were in Alabama 
41,964 farms, containing, 4,435,614 acres of improved land, pro- 
ducing 294,064 bushels of wheat; 28,754,048 of Indian corn ; 
2,965,597 of oats; 892,701 of beans and peas; 261,482 of Irish 
potatoes; 5,475,204 of sweet potatoes; 225,771,600 pounds of 
cotton ; 8,242,000 pounds of sugar; 83,428 gallons of molasses ; 


164,990 pounds of tobacco ; 657,118 pounds of wool; 4,008,811 
pounds of butter ; 2,311,252 pounds of rice; 897,021 pounds of 
beeswax and honey; 32,685 tons of hay; live stock valued at 
$21,690,112; orchard fruits worth $15,408 ; market goods worth 
$84,821 ; and slaughtered animals worth $4,823,485; value of 
farming implements and machinery, $5,125,663. Though com- 
paratively little attention has hitherto been paid in the State to 
manufactures, yet the census of 1850, from which the above sta- 
tistics were taken, shows that there were 1022 establishments, each 
producing annually $500 and upwards, of which 12 were cotton 
factories, employing capital to the amount of $651,000, with 
346 male and 390 female hands, consuming raw material worth 
$237,081, and producing 3,081,000 yards of stuff, and 790,000 
pounds of yarn, valued at $382,200; 14 forges, furnaces, ete., 
employing capital to the amount of $230,125, and 266 male hands, 
consuming raw material worth $111,883, and producing 2537 
tons of castings, pig and wrought iron, valued at $280,876. Cap- 
ital invested in distilleries, $500; hands employed, 2; product, 
3000 gallons. There were 149 tanneries, employing $200,570, 
and consuming raw material worth $158,247, and producing 
leather valued at $335,911. According to DeBow, there were 
549,499 bales of cotton brought to Mobile in 1851—2, besides 
what was sent to New Orleans and the ports of Florida. Enough 
has been said to display the resources of this flourishing State, 
and in former numbers we have given other details and facta. 
With such ample resources at her command Alabama is destined 
to rise to still greater influence in the confederacy of States. 
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THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


R,— 
CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


[ConcLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XII.—|conrinvep.] 


But Helen heard not the thrilling shouts or the terrific crash,— 
saw not the fiery shower or the flying multitude, as, with her head 
lying helplessly upon Lynn Dover’s shoulder, she was borne from 
the scene of danger to our own house, followed to the door by 

. quite a number of the anxious spectators. 

Eugene was ill that night, and neither he, Evelyn nor I went to 
the fire, upon which I gazed fearfully from my chamber window, 
little dreaming that it involved such danger to my friend ; and 
my father and Dover, for some cause, did not go till the building 
was expected to fall every moment and poor Helen was making 
her preparations for a descent. Neither of them knew of her ab- 
sence, and of course did not dream of meeting her there, and she 
was too far off for them to distinguish her features when they 
joined the awe-struck crowd, who were watching her movements 
so breathlessly, without daring to go to her assistance. 


As Dover’s eye took in the whole particulars of the atyful scene, 
he grew excited. His heart swelled with pity for the poor frantic 
sufferer, and shame to think there was not one in all that con- 
course daring enough to risk his life to save a fellow-being from a 
fate so terrible. 

“Men,” he shouted, loud enough to be heard ahove the roar of 
the flames, as he stepped before them, “ who will assist me to raise 
a ladder to that window ?” 

There was no reply, and no one stepped forward. 

“What! are ye cowards all?” he exclaimed, with a look of 
scorn. ‘Can ye see a fellow-being lost without an effort to save 
her ?” 

“ But it is madness, Dover,—it is certain death to attempt going 
a step nearer that fire than you are at present,” said my father, as 
he stepped forward and attempted to drag him away. 

“Yes—it is tempting fate,” said another. “ But see! she is 
preparing to leap from the window.” 

“No; she is letting down a line,” said another. “There! it 
does not reach the ground by twenty fect. Poor woman! her case 
is hopeless. She will be smashed to a jelly if she falls upon that 
pavement.” 

Dover looked up at the slight form, now thrown out in bold 
relief by the burning walls behind her, and waited to hear no more. 
He seized one of the ladders that had been withdrawn from the 
burning building, and dragging it over the frozen ground toa 
convenient distance, he raised it against the wall, just as Helen— 
too much occupied with her own fearful thoughts to see him, or 
hear his shouts—was beginning to make her perilous descent. 
The ladder was not long enough to have reached her window by 
many feet; but bracing it carefully against the wall, he ran up it 
and caught her in his arms, just in time to save her from falling 
upon the hard stone pavement. The descent, with such a burthen, 
was much more critical, but it was, as we have seen, accomplished 
in safety, amid the cheers and plaudits of the multitude. 


By the time he reached the house, which he entered by his night- 
key, Helen had begun to revive, as a long-drawn sigh evidenced ; 
and opening her eyes with a bewildered air soon after he sat down 
with her upon the sofa, she gazed with blinded eyes for a few mo- 
ments upon the light they had left burning, and then around the 
room with a returning memory, till the whole frightful scene came 
back upon her shuddering vision. 

“Merciful Heaven! was it a dream?” she murmured. “ If so, 
O how frightfully real and agonizing were my sensations! But 
no ; the fire, the flight from room to room, poor Mrs. Granby’s 
terrible fate, the frail cord from which I was swinging, and that 
voice—” 

“ Were indeed a terrible reality, my dear Helen. And I trem- 
ble even now to think how near I came losing you,” said Dover, 
as he pressed her closer to the breast upon which she was uncon- 
sciously leaning. 

Helen started up in terror and surprise at the sound of his voice, 
and looking into the dear eyes that were gazing upon her so ten- 
derly, she burst inte a passion of tears. 

“0, Helen, you will not repulse me now ?” he said, as he drew 
her to her former resting-place, and mingled his tears with hers. 
“You will be mine from henceforth and forever, will you not ?” 

There was no immediate reply, but she did not attempt to fly 
from him now, and wept like a grieved child upon his bosom. 

“Q, I thought I knew your voice,” she murmured, when she 
became calmer, “ in that moment of thrilling terror when my pal- 
sied hands were relaxing their frenzied grasp upon that frail cord ; 
and I knew even then that it was you who was rescuing me from 
a horrible death, at the imminent risk of a life a thousand times 
more precious than my own, and I trembled for you as well as 

1yse! 
e ‘* Nothing can be more precious than your life, dear Helen.” 

‘But I was pnworthy of such a sacrifice, and surely I can 
never repay it, dear Lynn.” 

“That little word is one pf the gold coins of repayment, and 
the love of a lifetime, that is within your gift, will more than 
repay for all the risk I ran for your sake, my Helen.” 


“ But how came you to know that I was there?” 

“I did not know it, Helen; and how much soever it may de 
tract from the value of the deed in your estimation, I must say 
that I did not know it was your invaluable life I was trying to 
save, till I caught you in my arms and turned your face to the 
light, preparatory to descending to the earth with my precious 
burthen. And you may be sure the shock this recognition gave 
me in such a place, nearly incapacitated me from fulfilling my 
fearful task. But strength from on high was given me. Thank 
Heaven! we are safe, and free to live and love once more. And 
that you may know that we are so—that there is now no bar to 
our future union, I will show you a missive that I received last 
evening, on my return from the lecture. It was a letter from 
home that filled my heart with joy, and kept me so long waking, 
that when I did sleep, it was so sound as to prevent my hearing 
the din in the streets; and but for Mr. Vernon’s rally, I fear I 
should have slept on, until you had slept that sleep that knows no 
waking.” 

“Like poor Mrs. Granby,” said Helen, shuddering. “O, what 
a horrible fate was hers, and how near I came to sharing it, my 
blistered hands will testify!’ And she held them up, scorched by 
the fire, and bleeding from the friction of the cloth rope by which 
she had descended. 

“O, Helen, why did I not know this before? Here have I been 
dreaming of love and bliss, while you were suffering,” said he, 
excitedly. 

“T hardly knew it myself, I have been so wild with excitement, 
and so happy, too, since my escape,” she said, with a smile which 
the pain she was now suffering made very faint indeed. “ But 
judging from appearances, I shall certainly make a very bungling 
shop-girl for some time to come.” 

“Shop girl indeed! You shall never go into the shop again, 


Helen, except as a customer, if I can prevent it,” said Lynn, as. 


he bustled about in a vain attempt to find something with which 
to bind up her wounded hands. 

Day was now breaking, and the simultaneous entrance of my 
father, who had remained at the fire, working like a hero to pre- 
vent the spreading of the flames ; and myself, who had risen ear- 
lier than usual, in my anxiety for the fate of the poor sufferers by 
the fire, somewhat relieved Dover’s anxiety. It is impossible to 
depict my surprise when the facts became known to me, or my joy 
at the miraculous escape of my friend, which was only damped 
by a knowledge of the fate of poor Mrs. Granby, who little dreamed 
when she prayed for death to end her woes that she would so soon 
meet it in a form so terrible to contemplate. Strange as it may 
seem, though my father was a deeply interested spectator of the 
scene, and had tried to prevent Dover from risking his life so 
madly, he yet never dreamed that it was our Helen who was in 
such frightful peril. 

We tenderly bound up her blistered and bleeding hands, and 
then seeing how pale and exhausted she looked, I gave her a 
quieting draught, and persuaded her to retire, as did my father 
and Dover, while I went back to relate the news to Evelyn and 
Eugene, whose temporary illness alone had prevented his partici- 
pating in the exciting scene. It was some time before Helen’s 
wounds were healed, but much longer before she got completely 
over the nervous excitement brought on by that night of suffering ; 
but she was cheered by the presence of the beloved one, and other 
kind friends, who were unremitting in their attentions, and the 
morning of hope and joy dawned at last. 


Lynn Dover’s father, it seemed, when he first came over to 
America, a younger son without means, years before, had been 
under great obligations to Mr. Cameron, who was then a young 
but wealthy merchant, doing a large business in New York, in 
the importing line. He had befriended him, trusted him, intro- 
duced him to the lady who afterwards became his wife, and helped 
him to lay the foundation of a large fortune. But as Mr. Dover 
moved West, engaged in the fur trade, and became occupied with 
the cares of an extensive business, and his wife with those of a 
family, the correspondence between the two families had gradually 
ceased, and for several years he had known nothing of the fortunes 
of his former friend—nothing of his entanglement:in those ruin- 
ous speculations which had involved not only his fortune but his 
character, and led, step by step, to that mental and moral bank- 
ruptcy which had been so disastrous to the happiness of his whole 
family. 

Since the reception of Lynn’s letters, however, which surprised 
him not a little, he had written to New York, and ascertained all 
the particulars.. He was exceedingly sorry to know that his for- 
mer friend, whom he had once valued so highly, had fallen so 
much below his former position, he said; but the accounts he had 
received of the high standing and excellent characters of Mr. 
Cameron’s injured wife and daughter, were so full, clear and ex- 
plicit, that he could not find it in his heart to condemn the latter 
for the sins of that parent who had once been so kind to him. His 
wife, too, still remembered her affection for Helen’s mother; and 
both of them were ready and anxious to insure their son’s happi- 
ness by welcoming Helen as their daughter, in spite of all un- 
pleasant remembrances. They admired her noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice, in refusing one she loved for the reasons stated ; but they 
themselves were unwilling to accept of it, as they desired the hap- 
piness of their children above all other earthly things, and they 
entreated her to remember this in her decision. : 

Helen and Lynn both wept grateful tears over those kind and 
generous letters (for both his parents had written), and now that 
the way was built up and made plain, she rejoiced in being able 
to prove her love and gratitude to her noble deliverer. The 
spring found Helen occupying that “home of her own” of which 
she had once talked to Dover; but it was not that little humble 
tenement over the shop, but a spacious dwelling beside our own, 


which was now one of the finest in the city, and with her resided 
her two young brothers, to whom she had ever sustained a parent’s 
place since the death of their lamented mother. 

Though much happier than formerly, Evelyn, of choice, would 
always have remained at home, in loneliness and. seclusion, if 
Helen and I had not insisted upon having her, company upon all 
occasions. Naturally meek, pious and deeply conscientious, she 
felt as if she had forfeited the respect of every one who knew her 
history, and as if she wished to hide her face from every eye. 

But humble and retiring as she was, there was yet one who did 
not forget poor Evelyn, and that was the missionary Brand. After 
a few months spent among the miners, he came down to the city, 
where there was need enough of his labors, and here he became 
located, and was soon surrounded by a large and admiring con- 
gregation. He called on us very often, and I soon became con- 
vinced that Evelyn was an object of attraction to him, though she 
seemed to shun his society. 

One day he came when I was out making calls, Helen in her 
shop, and Evelyn alone, and she could not well avoid entertaining 
him. After some general remarks, he said : 

“T am very happy to find you alone to-day, Miss Stanley, that 
I might ask you why it is that you nearly always leave the room 
here when I enter it.” 

“Can you, who know my unfortunate history, ask such a ques- 
tion ?” said Evelyn, casting down her eyes that were quickly filled 
with tears. “Have I not reason to feel as if no one would feel 
honored by my society or conversation, as if all despised, and 
would wish to shun me ?” 

“But you are not despised, my dear Evelyn. You are pitied 
more than you are blamed, and especially by those who best know 
your sad history ; and one there is whose pity long since changed 
to love. Iadmired you, Evelyn, when I first saw you, perhaps 
because you resembled my lost wife ; but your history at first filled 
me with a bitter loathing for the sins in which you had been 
obliged to participate. Afterwards, when I found how much you 
abhorred them,—how deeply you mourned over the weakness of 
which your friends had taken advantage to drive you into crime, 
my héart was filled with tender pity, from which the transition 
was but too easy to love. But I must confess that the idea of 
your former connection was painful to me, and I thought it would 
look unseemly for one of my sacred calling to wed the runaway of 
a Mormon elder. So praying for strength to sapport me under 
the trial, I struggled to overcome my feelings, repressed the loving 
words that came to my lips, and thus we parted. 


“But I could not forget you, dear Evelyn. I thought of you 
day and night, and longed for your society. And as time passed 
away, your loveliness, your patient endurance of evils, your con- 
stant kindness to all around you, and above all, your fervent, trust- 
ful piety, grew upon my vision, while the errors of your life les- 
sened in magnitude until I became convinced that in spite of all 
the past, you might be as fitting a helper to one in my station as I 
might find in my whole earthly pilgrimage. If absent from you, 
my usefulness is endangered by my thoughts following you con- 
tinually in spite of myself, leading me to forget the things of 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom im earthly thoughts and affections. 
But if you were my wife, dear Evelyn, and with me, continually 
consoling me by your presence in my loneliness and isolation, 
strengthening me by your counsels, soothing me by your gentle 
kindness, aiding me by your labors, and helping me to win souls 
by your heavenly teachings, my happiness in this life would bo 
increased a thousand fold, as well as my usefulness in my sacred 
calling. O, will you not become my wife, dear Evelyn?” he said, 
as he tenderly took her hand. 

“O, I cannot—I dare not, I am so unworthy,” said Evelyn, in 
in the deepest agitation. 

“But do you love me well enough to do this, Evelyn, if you 
could forget the unhappy past?” he urged. 

“Yes, yes; Ihave long: loved you, but as one far above me; 
but I could not live to be loathed and despised, as I could not 
help being sometimes when you thought of it.” 

“0, I should not despise you, dear Evelyn; the thought once 
so horrible can now give me but a passing pain, and surely the 
pleasure we hope to receive by a lifetime passed in the society of 
a beloved one, and the good we should hope to do by our united 
efforts, would more than counterbalance all that.” 


“O, if I could only think so!—if I could believe that you 
would respect and love me always, I should be the happiest wo- 
man in the universe. But it is impossible,” said she, tearfully. 

“ But why impossible? Do you think I would have come down 
from the mines on purpose to seek you, and offer you my hand, if 
I had not made up mind generously to overlook and forget as far 
as possible all unpleasant remembrances, as I promise before God 
todo if you will become my wife ?” 

Much more was said to the same purpose, and so well did he 
plead his case, that before I got home, the ever-yielding Evelyn 
had promised to become the missionary’s wife, and wept happy 
tears upon his bosom. For Evelyn’s sake I was delighted, though 
not much surprised at this news, though I knew it would put me 
to a great deal of inconvenience in my household arrangements to 
spare her even fora day. But considering this a small matter, 
when compared with her whole life’s happiness, I cheerfully 
offered my congratulations, and assisted her in her bridal prepara- 
tions, all that was in my power. 

The ceremony that united them was performed not long after- 
wards in church, my father giving the bride away. We then gave 
a bridal party, and my father, to the surprise and delight of Eve- 
lyn, furnished and presented to them a snug and beautiful little 
parsonage. Since that time, both have seemed happy, and I am 
very sure he has never found reason to regret his union with the 
Mormon’s runaway wife, who has certainly ever proved herself a 
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true and sincere Christian, and an earnest and faithful helper to 
her husband in his sacred calling. 

A true missionary wife she certainly is, ever ready to minister 
to the sick and distressed, of which the city has sometimes been 
full, and to comfort and console the dying, gentle and patient with 
the erring, leading the penitent and sin-sick up to God by earnest 
exhortation and humble, heartfelt prayer, proving herself in every 
way an earnest disciple of that faith which she has honored both 
by practice and profession. She is in fact a noble woman, rescued 
from destruction by God’s mercy, like a brand from the burning, 
and for that reason, if for no other, gratefully devoting her life to 
his service. She has certainly, thus far, honored her husband's 
choice, and proved herself possessed of much more talent, pru- 
dence, energy and perseverance, than we ever gave her credit for. 

When pestilence walked abroad through the city, Brand and 
his noble wife were at the post of duty and danger, nursing the 
sick, consoling the dying and assisting to bury the dead. And 
twice, when devastating fires swept over it, leaving thousands 
homeless and destitute, their house as well our own (both of which 
providentially escaped the flames), was open to receive all it would 
contain. They are, in fact, whole-hearted, self-denying followers 
of Christ, who set a noble example to their race. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“T sought my youthful home again; 
The birds poured forth a tuneful strain, 
The silver stream its waters flung 
O’er banks where blushing wild tlowers clung; 
The lambs were sporting on the lea, 

Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree ; 

And yet I viewed the scene with tears, 

I mourned the friends of early years.” 

Soon after Eugene asked my father’s consent to our union, we 
were surprised by a call from an old acquaintance. His name 
was James Anderson, and from my earliest years he had been a 
neighbor of ours at home. He came from a good family, and 
though we knew that he had been considered rather wild, we yet 
welcomed him warmly, for old acquaintance sake, and were ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear once more from home. Anderson had 
naturally fine talents, a handsome person, gentlemanly manners 
and excellent conversational’ powers, and he very soon made him- 
self a great favorite with my father. 

At first I treated him cordially, without thinking of any future 
consequences; but when I saw the increasing tenderness and 
familiarity of his manner, and the evident pain and suspicion it 
caused Howard, I determined to be more guarded in my conduct. 
From the friendly footing he had already obtained in the house, I 
found it extremely difficult to do this without offending both him 
and my father, who could see no reason why he should not be 
treated with the freedom and familiarity of an old and valued 
friend. At home, I could not avoid meeting him continually; in 
society, he was ever by my side, a thing I could not avoid without 
absolute rudeness, and very soon I saw with pain that Howard 
was growing cold and distant in his behaviour. Delicacy forbade 
my complaining of this, even when I saw that we were each day 
becoming more and more estranged. Months passed away; 
plenty of time elapsed for him to hear from home, and yet no let- 
ters came, as he said, when questioned by my father. 

Helen and Evelyn sought new homes, and then Howard went 
to board with his partner, and seldom called upon us. But An- 
derson continued to come, and with my father was always a wel- 
come visitor. I was too proud to complain of Howard’s neglect, 
but I had loved him with my whole heart and soul, and suffered 
from it keenly. My cheek paled, and in secret my eyes were 
dimmed with tears, though I bore myself proudly in society, where, 
from the very fact of the withdrawal of his attentions, I attracted 
more notice than usual. , 

Things were in this state when I was one day startled by the 
reception of a letter in his well-known hand. I took it to my 
room, and sat down, for I trembled so that I could scarcely stand. 
I felt as if it were the sibylline leaves that contained my destiny. 
I knew it, and sat for a long time with it in my hand without dar- 
ing to look upon its fated pages. I did so at last, and with 
astonishment read what follows : 


“Miss Vernon,—You cannot be more surprised and astound- 
ed, when you read this to know that I am on the sea, than I have 
n by some revelations I have lately received regarding you. 
You will understand me when I say that the reasons for your 
leaving England, and coming to this country, have all been made 
known to me in time to prevent my becoming wholly ensnared in 
your toils. That I have loved, and still love you passionately, 
must ever be the greatest misfortune of my life—the curse and 
bane of - ! existence. Without you life will be a blank to me; 
but I should despise myself if I were so lost to virtue and honor as 
to be willing to pass it in the society of one so lost to both. But 
it is useless to recriminate. The past cannot be recalled; if it 
could, I would shed my heart’s blood to restore you to purity. I 
need and shall offer no excuses for breaking my engagement. I 
leave you with my favored rival, but I beseech you for your own 
sake, and for God’s sake, to leave the paths of sin forever. That 
I have been the dupe of such an artful imposture, I must ever re- 
gret; but even that is better than to be enticed into crime, as I 
might be if I remained near you. I cannot see you now, even to 
say farewell; and for me, at least, it were better for the ocean to 
roll between us forever. Howanxp.” 


For some time I sat like a somnambulist, gazing upon that fate- 
ful letter, and then as the meaning of the horrid accusations, at 
which it dimly hinted, dawned upon my stunned senses, I was so 
overwhelmed with contending emotions as to fall senseless upon 
the floor. Here my father and Helen found me, with the letter 
tightly grasped in my hand ; and when I awoke to consciousness, 
they and the servants were bending over me with frightened faces, 
fearful that I was dying. I wifl not dwell upon the scene, further 
than to say that my father had received a letter similar to my own, 


and that Dover and Helen, were almost as much surprised as we 
were by Howard’s sudden departure. 

They thought he had reason to rejoice in the success of his love 
and all their commercial enterprises ; but they saw that he grew 
moody, restless and unhappy, and attributed it to Anderson’s at- 
tentions to me. He did not even announce his approaching 
departure to his partner, till the steamer was ready to sail, and 
left him with most of their business affairs unsettled. 


This sudden rending of all the ties that bound me to one I 
loved so truly and tenderly, was a bitter and terrible blow to me; 
but supported by conscious innocence, I did not quite sink under 
it. Ihad still a firm faith in the justice and mercy of that Al- 
mighty Ruler who had brought us safely through so many trials, 
and never left us in our greatest need. I knew that some one had 
poisoned Howard’s mind with some vile and well-concocted slan- 
der, and yet I believed that at some future day he would know 
how deeply he had wronged me. I never expected to see him 
more. I believed that the ocean would forever roll between us ; 
but I derived consolation from the thought that he would one day 
believe in my innocence. Somehow I suspected Anderson in the 
affair, as he expressed no surprise at Howard’s departure; but 
my father would not doubt him. 


Not long after his departure, however, Anderson formally pro- 
posed for my hand; and mortified by my late failure, and fasci- 
nated by his companionable qualities, my father seemed inclined 
to favor him. He urged his suit with all the ardor of an impas- 
sioned nature ; said he had loved me from the earliest days of our 
childhood,—that he had mourned over our reverses and departure 
from our early home, and as soon as he had obtained certain 
knowledge of our whereabouts, had traversed thousands of miles 
of ocean and land to find us, and lay the offering of his heart and 
hand at my feet. 

I was much surprised and agitated by such an apparently sin- 
cere avowal from one whom I had only thought trifling and heart. 
less. 
“Tt must be known to you, Mr. Anderson,” I said, “that my 
love and fuith were all bestowed upon another before you came to 
this country, and that what has once been given cannot be 
recalled.” 

“Yes; I do know but too well that another has won a treasure 
I should have considered priceless—the first love of your fond, 
confiding heart,” he said, with a deep sigh. “ But, Selina, you 
can love again if you will it, and you will not—must not cling to 
one who has slighted, scorned and maligned you, who has boasted 
of winning hearts for the cruel pleasure of wringing and breaking 
them, who professes to believe in no female virtue or purity, and 
ridicules the marriage tie, and who would have made even me 
believe that you were much lower than the angels.” 


“T cannot believe he would be so vile. I have still faith in his 
virtue and truth, though he may not have in mine,” said I, 
angrily. 

“OQ, do not so wrong yourself as to believe in such a villain,” 
he said. ‘“ Tear the image of the slanderer from your heart, dear 
Selina, clothed though it may be with the beauty of a fallen angel, 
and receive in its place that of one who could not wrong you in 
word, deed or thought, one who loves you with his whole soul, 
and is willing to .prove his faith in your entire innocence by an 
immediate and honorable marriage.” 

“Tt is impossible. With my present feelings, I cannot marry 
any one.” 

“ But you can bring yourself to feel differently, and I will try 
and be content with a friendly affection, until I can inspire a 
warmer and more generous feeling in your heart. You are both 
strangers in a strange land ; your father is growing old and feeble ; 
you may soon need a protector, and he already needs a son to care 
for him in his declining years, and smooth his passage to the 
tomb. QO, will you not give him one, dear Selina?” he said, as 
he tenderly took my hand. 

“TI can feel the force of your reasoning,” I replied, “and I am 
deeply grateful for an affection I cannot return ; but O, I cannot 
marry now. I could not truthfully pronounce the marriage vow, 
and thoughts of another would come between me and my duty to 
a husband.” 

He afterwards knelt at my feet, urged, intreated and implored ; 
but it was all in vain. I could not persuade myself, or be per- 
suaded by him or my father, thus to act against the dictates of my 
own feelings and conscience. 

Not long after this, we were surprised by the arrival from Eng- 
land of Waldo, my father’s old solicitor, with news that was per- 
fectly astounding. Lord Belmont, my father’s cousin and succes- 
sor, had really died, without issue, and my father was now 
undoubted heir to the title and estates. It was known that we 
were in San Francisco, and letter after letter had been despatched 
to us, without eliciting a reply, and despairing of hearing from us 
in any other way, Waldo came out to ascertain the truth, if pos- 
sible. Since his recovery, it had been the dearest wish of my 
father’s heart to go home, and lie down in death beside his sainted 
wife; and now that this wish was likely to be realized, he wept 
like a child. 

Anderson came familiarly into the room at this moment; and 
never shall I forget the look of surprise and consternation that 
overspreadshis face as his glance rested upon Waldo. He recov- 
ered himself instantly, however; came forward and shook hands 
with much assurance ; inquired after the people at home, and 
when told the news, offered his sincere congratulations upon my 
father’s succession to a fortune. Waldo looked keenly from one 
to the other of us, and when Anderson was gone, said : 

“That young man seems to be upon a very familiar footing 
here, my lord.” 

My father started, to hear the long-forgotten title. 


“Yes,” he said; “I have derived much pleasure from his socie- 
ty since he arrived in this country.” : 

“That is more than his friends could say at home,” said Waldo, 
dryly. 

“ Why so?” demanded my father, in surprise. 

“Why, he disgraced them by his low vices, spent every penny 
he could obtain of them, fairly or unfairly, in gambling and dissi- 
pation, and finally left between two days to get rid of his clamor- 
ous creditors.” 

“Ts it possible? I can hardly believe it of him.” 

“Tt is even so. But what is the fellow doing here?” 

“T hardly know ; speculating, I believe.” 

“Undoubtedly ; it is a good business here,” he said, with a sly 
glance at me. “But how comes it, my lord, that you have re- 
ceived none of our letters ?” 

“Tam sure I do not know. And now I think of it, Selina, it is 
a long time since we received a letter from England ; not since—” 

“ Since Mr. Anderson’s arrival in America,” I replied as a sud- 
den suspicion crossed my mind, 

“ What could he have to do with it, pray?” 

“Tt is possible that he may have something to do with it,” said 
the quick-witted solicitor, catching at the idea; “and if I knew 
that he had been trying to secure the heart and hand of a certain 
prospective heiress, I should fully believe it.” 

I colored deeply, but did not reply. 

“Ah! I see how it is,” he said ; “ but till I know his success in 
winning the lady’s heart, I had better be silent.” 

“Tf my heart is the one to which you refer, know that he, at 
least, has not won it,” I responded. 

“ Thank Heaven for that! He is unworthy such a priceless 
gift,” said he, gallantly. “But I shall inquire into this matter 
before I leave it.” 

And he did sift it thoroughly. He found that the villain Kad 
told my father his cousin was in perfect health, when he knew be- 
fore he left England that he was given over by his physicians,— 
that numbers of letters to our address had been taken from the 
post-office by one answering to his description,—that he followed 
no profession but that of a dishonest gambler, and without doubt 
he had slandered me to Howard, and planned from the first to 
secure my hand before we knew of our changed fortunes. Know- 
ing that we had got hold of the truth, he did not call upon 
again, showing his guilt in this, if nothing else. 

Just before our departure from San Francisco, we learned by an 
emigrant from the Promised Land, that the prophet had the coun- 
try scoured fur miles around by different parties, after my friends 
left, but did not, of course, capture his expected bride, though he 
lost some of his followers in the pursuit. But he thought he was 
glad to get rid of the restless and aspiring Morton, whose family, 
after his death, was broken up and sent helpless upon the world, 
while his property, as usual, went to enrich the coffers of the 
church. 

At the time our informant left, the prophet had forty or fifty 
wives, and Mr. Cameron more than a dozen, all of whom were 
earnestly engaged in carrying out the prophet’s favorite idea of 
“creating bodies for the multitude of little souls that are waiting 
anxiously in the other world for the earthly tabernacles in which 
they are to dwell in this,” and which, according to his doctrine, 
“all true saints and believers-are bound in duty to furnish as fast 
as possible, for fear the heathen (all outsiders) should have more 
than their share.” For this reason, or some other equally potent, 
Mr. Cameron had been ordained an elder in the Mormon church, 
and was now one of the prophet’s most trusted councillors. 

It was hard parting with Helen and Evelyn, who seemed as 
near and dear to me as own sisters, and also with our other friends ; 
but we left them all prosperous and happy in each other’s affec- 
tions, and I derived consolation from the thought that we were all 
conscientiously performing those earthly duties appointed unto us 
by the Divine Ruler. My father realized quite a large fortune by 
the unexampled rise in the real estate he had purchased ; and as 
soon as he could settle up his affairs, we returned to England. 

Home—home! Words cannot describe our feelings as we drew 
near our ancient home once more—that home where all our hap- 
piest years had been spent, where we had been blessed by her liv- 
ing presence in life, where we had looked upon her cold and 
mangled remains in death, and where her body was now moulder- 
ing in the cold and silent tomb. I thought of all this—of our 
being turned out homeless upon the world—of our many and bit- 
ter trials since we had left it—of the dark future, uncheered by 
hope or love, and leaning my head upon my father’s bosom, I 
wept as if my heart were breaking. Nor was he less affected, as 


* he bent over me, and mingled his tears with mine, as the flood 


of dark remembrances swept over his soul. 

We were expected. The tenantry were all assembled to meet 
their old and beloved master with joyous shouts of welcome; but 
when they saw his pale, mournful face, bent form, and whitened 
hair, they were affected even to tears. They saw how deeply he 
had suffered, and felt a deep sympathy in all his griefs. Their 
late master had been hard and exacting, and this alone made 
them remember him, and his past kindness, with a more grateful 
affection. It was no time for many words. He pressed the hand 
of each one, with tearful eyes, thanked them all for their sympa- 
thy, and silently they all returned to their homes. 

When the first shock was over, we were both truly glad to be at 
home once more. The house and grounds were arrayed in all 
their spring beauty ; troops of servants, born and bred upon the 
manor, vied with each other in anticipating our wishes; wealth 
overflowed our coffers; my father’s health was re-established ; 
friends flocked around us to offer their congratulations and ser- 
vices, and yet we were not quite happy, because of those old, 
unforgotten remembrances. 
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. flown to him at once but for 


Though always cheerful in his presence, my father believed 
there was a deep-seated grief in my — that no art of his could 
remove or remedy, and his continual care and anxiety for me, on 
this account, contributed not a little towards drawing him out of 
himself, as it were, and making him forget his own gloomy fancies. 
For my sake he mingled in society, and received troops of friends 
at home, and for my sake he travelled and visited new scenes, in 
the hope of bringing me forgetfulness, though he never said it in 
words. But if 1 did treasure a memory of the past, it did not 
affect my outward appearance. 

I was called beautiful, with proud and queenly manners that 
would grace the loftiest station. I was the heiress of immense 
wealth, and this alone would have drawn around me the crowd of 
suitors that were soon vainly contending for the honor of an 
alliance with one who in her poverty they would have scorned. I 
knew this, and in my secret soul despised the fawning sycophancy 
of some families who once shunned us, though I allowed them to 
believe it was all forgotten. Wherever we went, Lord Belmont 
and his daughter attracted unusual attention, partly from the story 
of our late adventures, perhaps, but more from that of our wealth, 
that, like a hoard of sweets, attracted the gay rovers from every 
direction. But I was no coquette. I treated all politely, but 


» would not display preference where I did not feel it. I soon tired 


of gay watering-places, brilliant balls and parties, and devoted 
attentions from those for whom J cared nothing, and as far as pos- 
sible sought my pleasures in wandering over the old home-scenes, 
mingling with and relieving 
the wants of our tenants, and 
dreaming over the past. 

’ One part of our domain 
was romantically situated up- 
on a rocky promontory that 
jutted out into the sea, and 
here, beneath some giant trees, 
I seated myself one fine after- 
noon, 10 gaze upon the mag- 
nificent panorama of illimita- 
ble ocean, dark rocks, frown- 
ing cliffs, and islands envel- 
oped in mist, that was obscure- 
ly gilded and softened with 
rainbow tints by the declining 
sun, and made more impres- 
sive to my dreaming senses 
by the constant dash of the 
billows against the cliffs. 

As I gazed, my thoughts 
wandered off into the great 
ocean of mournful memories, 
and I was just recalling the 
scene of my meeting with 
Howard upon a similar cliff, 
a thousand miles away from 
the ocean, when Howard him- 
self stood before me. I start- 
ed to my feet in quick sur- 
prise; the blood all retreated 
to my heart, and for minutes, 
that seemed hours, I gazed 

n him in stony silence, 
pale and motionless. 

He was pale, haggard, and 
very much changed in appear- 
ance, and he gazed upon me 
with such yearning, mournful 
tenderness, that I should have 


the flood of bitter memories 
that swept over my soul. He 
neither advanced nor retreat- 
ed, but stood at a respectful 
distance, till he could com- 
mand his voice, and then said, 
tremblingly : 

“Have the wronged no 
words of reproach for the 
wro ” 

I could not command my 
voice to reply. 

“ Lady, is it in vain that I 
plead for that forgiveness I do 
not merit?” he said, as he 
knelt at my feet and looked 
up at me imploringly. “O, 
I could not leave England 
forever without seeing your 
face once more, and beseech- 
ing you by all you once held 
dear to forgive that deadly 
think of me as 
one who was wronged and 
deceived as well.” 

“T do—I have always. O, 
do not kneel to me!” I said, 
as I held out my hand to him, 
with eyes dimmed with tears. 

“And you forgive the 
wrong?” he urged. 

“TI forgave it from the first, 
and pitied more than I blamed you. But rise and tell me how 

were undeceived.” 

“It is a long story,” he said, as he rose and seated me beside 
him upon the rocks; “but it is due to you that I should relate the 
truth. You can imagine something of the madness and despair 
that filled my heart when I wrote that fatal letter, but you can 
never know the agony I suffered when I was made to believe you 
were unworthy of my affection. You thought, probably, that I 
was Jaye of Anderson’s attentions to you, and it is true that I 
disliked them ; but from the nature of the circumstances, I should 
have thought them no just cause of complaint, unbacked by the 
damning proofs that were brought to bear upon my credulity. We 
were in an eating-house, separated only by a cloth artition, when 
I heard a mutual friend of both him and myself, who knew not of 
my presence, joking Anderson upon the subject of his intimacy at 
your house. 

“«From present ces, your star seems to be on the 
ascendant there, and Howard’s on the wane,’ said Barber, lightly. 

“‘And well it may,’ replied the fiend, boastingly, ‘since the a 
likes her old lover better than the new one.’ 

You were particular friends, then, before you 

igrated 

“*T guess you would think so if you knew all, or if you could 
see this correspondence I have promised to return to-night,’ he 
said, with a sneering laugh. 

“J will not sully your ears by a further detail of a conversation 
to which I listened with hushed breath and maddened brain, and 
only say that as I rushed from the stall to demand satisfaction 
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‘of the faithless villain, I stumbled upon a package of letters he 
had evidently dropped on his way out of the room. But for his 
recent mention of a correspondence, probably I should have 
walked over without seeing them. As it was, I eagerly grasped 
and took them to my room, and forgetful of all right, in my jeal- 
ous frenzy, I madly devoured their contents, in the firm belief 
that they were the productions of your heart and hand, of which 
they were an exact imitation. They were apparently written by 
you, signed with your name, post-marked at the various places 
where you had stopped on your way to California, and detsiled 
all the thoughts and feelings of a woman who had persuaded her 
insane father to join the Mormons, and fly with her from her 
ancient home to avoid exposure-and disgrace. I will not dwell 
upon the particulars, or what was said with regard to your meet- 
ing with me, except that you were made to say, that despairing of 
meeting Anderson again, you had concluded to entrap me for the 
sake of a maintenance. Can you wonder that with such damning 
proofs before me, received in such a way, and backed by his ap- 
parent intimacy, I should believe in your guilt? Can you won- 
der, I say, that I believed—that I never went near you more—that, 
maddened by these frightful revelations, by disappointed love, 
and the fear of. some shameful disclosure to the world, I immedi- 
ately set sail for England ?” 

“O, what horrible villany !” said I, breathlessly. 

“Yes, it was horrible, and horrible to me in all its consequences. 
No sooner was I on board the ship, than my trouble and distress 
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of mind brought on a fever, and for days I was raving in delirium. 
I was landed upon the isthmus, ill in body, weak in mind, and 
stripped of nearly all my money. I could neither proceed nor 
return, and immediately wrote back to Dover fora supply of fands. 
He never received the letter, and I waited in vain. 1 wrote again, 
but was reduced to extreme necessity before I received his wel- 
come reply. He besought me to return, and mentioned incident- 
ally the = ee news of your changed fortunes and departure 
for England. I did return, and from Helen’s lips heard your 
asseverations of innocence, though I did not believe them till 
afterwards, 

“Not long after this, as I was going home from the store, one 
night, I saw a man, who was walking on ahead of me, set upon, 
knocked down and stabbed by a couple of villains who came out 
of a dark alley. I rushed forward, floored one of them with my 
cane, called the police, and the other fled. We carried both into 
a hotel—the wounded man groaning terribly. Lights were 
brought, and with horror I looked upon the agonized face of An- 
derson. He was still sensible; and though he saw my start of 

rise and disgust, he motioned me to come nearer. 

“<Tt is all over with me; I am dying!’ he said, in a faint tone, 
and with a spasm of agony contracting his features. ‘You would 
have saved me, but if you had known how reg | I have wronged 
you and her, you, too, would have sought my life.’ 

“Spare yourself the recital now,’ I said, with something of pity 
in my tones, ‘or you may live to rue your confessions.’ 

“*T know my feelings too well to believe it,’ he replied, ‘ and 
my time is short. I came from England on purpose to win Selina 


Vernon, and her fortune, before she knew of the change in her 
circumstances. 1 found you in my way when I arrived here, J 
could think of no other way, so I contrived an infamous plot to 
deceive and get rid of you. I forged those letters in her name, 
and followed you into that eating house with Barber, on purpose 
to arouse your jealousy,and then dropped the letters where you 
would be sure to find them when you came out. My plan suc- 
ceeded. I got rid of you, but I could not win her, after all. I 
have been wild and sinful; I have wrung the hearts of all who 
ever loved me by my madness and folly, but I never committed a 
greater wrong than this.’ 

“He made these disclosures in the pauses of pain and bodily 
anguish, and seemed so deeply and sincerely penitent that I for- 
gave him the wrong from which I was still suffering, and must 
ever suffer. I remained with him through that long night of 
agony; but with the light of the morning, his soul’passed to its 
final account. 

“T now looked back with vain and overwhelming regret upon 


“the past, and deeply lamented that too easy credulity that had led 


me to accuse you of so terrible a crime without a stricter exami- 
nation of all the circumstances that Jed me to believe in your guilt. 
I knew the high social position to which you had attained, and 
believed you would never again look upon me with favor. I felt 
as if you could never forgive me, but I knew it was my duty to 
ask it, and confess the wrong; and I was just about writing to do 
this, when letters recalled me to England. T father was ill— 

dying, and I arrived just in 
time to listen to his last re- 
quests, and receive his parting 
blessing.” 

He stopped for a few mo- 
ments,overcome withemotion, 
and then resumed, 

“ He had written to forbid 
our proposed union, threaten- 
ing me with disinheritance if 
I persisted; but with his dy- 
ing breath he revoked the ban, 
though he knew nothing of 
your chan prospects. I 
never received that letter, and 
was saved the pain it would 
have cost me; but that is 
nothing now. I know our re- 
spective positions too well to 
presume upon our past inti- 
macy. I know that I am a 

ounger son, without titles or 

honors to recommend me; 
while you are the heiress ot 
both, and can choose from the 
noblest in the kingdom. I 
can look back with regret to 

‘the paradise that might have 
been my own, but the light ot 
love and hope has gone from 
me forever.’ 

Deeply affected, he bent 
down and covered his face 
with his hands; while I sat 
for a moment undecided and 
deeply agitated, and then laid 
my hand upon his arm. 

“Eugene,” said I, trem- 
blingly, “do you indeed love 
me now, as you did in the 
days that are past and gone ?” 

“* Heaven knows that I do!” 
he exclaimed, excitedly, as 
he raised his head. “I would 
give titles, honors, estates— 
— for your 

love, consider it cheapl 

urchased.” 

“Then I am yours, if—it 
you will take me,” said I, 
solemnly, as I placed my 
hand within his own. 

“Take you! Can I believe 
my senses! You do but mock 
me, Selina Vernon,” he said, 
as we both rose to our feet, 
and he held me off at arm’s 
length, and looked searching- 
ly into my face, while his own 
was deeply flushed and ag 
tated. “Is it not so?’ he 
demanded. 

“No, no!” I said, as I burst 
into a passion of tears I could 
not repress; “I could not 
mock you. We both have 
suffered deeply. Henceforth 
let there be no more estrange- 
ment between us.” 

He believed me now, drew 
me unresistingly to his bosom, 
and sealed our reconciliation 
with a fervent kiss. 

“ Selina,” he said, after the first ecstatic moments were over, 
“will you not repent of this hereafter? With lords, dukes and 
marquises sighing at your feet, will you not feel as if you had 
sacrificed too much to your early love ¢” 

“Never! for without it, I can enjoy neither titles, honors, nor 
estates. And besides, even though you are a younger son, your 
family is as noble and even more distinguished than mine, and 
what signifies an empty title?” 

“But your father, dear Selina,—will he now consent to such a 
sacrifice 

“ He will consent to anything that will promote the happiness of 
his child ; and besides, he loves you for yourself, dear Eugene.” 

The shades of evening were fulling, and the mist settled down 
upon the sea, as we thoughtfully turned our steps homeward. 

Again it was the thirteenth day of June, the day of my birth, 
the solemn day of my mother’s death, the day I was forcibly wed- 
ded to the Mormon elder, and the day upon which I was really to 
become the bride of my beloved. My father looked well, though 
calm and serious. I was sad and somewhat agitated, and yet 
truly happy, as Eugene looked upon me with a deep thrilling ten- 
derness that went to my heart. Our friends were around us, 
arrayed in magniticent bridal apparel, as the bells rang out their 

joyous peals upon the clear morning air. ‘The hour was at hand. 
The ancient chapel, draped in flowers, was filled with the rejoic- 
ing tenuntry, as we marched solemnly up to the altar, and there 
pronounced the vows that are to bind us together, heart and soul, 
till death. 


THE END. 
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ENGLISH ENGINEER OFFICERS TRACING THE APPROACHES TO DELHI BY NIGHT. 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON, THE GREAT LOVYDON PREACHER. 

The portrait on this page is a correct likeness of the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, a young Scottish clergyman, now preaching in London, 
and creating a sensation there unknown since the days of White- 
field. He addresses immense audiences, of the most miscellane- 
ous character—all classes, from the denizen of St. Giles to the 
dweller of St. James, being represented —and always with thrilling 
effect. He seems to possess a magnetic power over his auditors. 
He usually holds forth in the Surrey Gardens; but at the recent 
National Fast and Humiliation Day, proclaimed in consequence 
of the disasters in India, he preached in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, to the largest auditory yet assembled to hear him— 
indeed, to the largest congregation that a minister of the gospel 
ever gathered together in modern days. A sketch of his discourse 
on this occasion will give our ers a better idea of the man 
than any general remarks. The palace was opened to the public 
at nine o’clock, and by noon every seat within earshot’ of the 
preacher had its occupant. The pulpit, which was brought from 
the Surrey Gardens, was placed at the northeast corner of the 
central transept at its junction with the nave, and the thousands 
of seats which had been here disposed were soon éngaged. Those 
portions of the galleries also which wore within range of the 
speaker’s voice were speedily filled, and the large orchestra was 
crowded even to the backmost bench. Altogether there were 
23,654 persons present, and it is scarcely possible that a more 
animated or enthusiastic audience could have been assembled. 
Selecting for his text the ninth verse of the 6th chapter of Micah, 
“Hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it,” Mr. Spurgeon 
opened his discourse by stating that this world was not place 
for the punishment of sin; it might be a place, but it was not the 
place, for punishment. Some religionists, he observed, treated 
every accident which >. to man in the indulgence of sin as 
if it were a judgment. ‘The upsetting of a boat on the river on a 
Sunday was, in their view, a judgment for the sin of Sabbath- 
breaking. The accidental fall of a house, in which persons were 
engaged in any unlawful occupation, was ——_ to be a special 
judgment for the special sin committed. All these were childish 
notions; but there were many who carried the opposite doctrine 
to an extreme, and who were apt to deem, because God did usu- 
ally visit each particular offence in this life upon the transgressor, 
that there were no judgments at all. In this they were mistaken, 
for he felt persuaded that there were such things as national judg- 
ments—national chastisements for national sins. O, what a rod 
was that which had just been inflicted upon our country! His 
poor words would fall intinitely short of the fearful tale of misery 
and woe which must be told before we could know how smartly 
God had smitten us, and how sternly he had chidden. We had 
to lament over the fact of revolted subjects ; for that they were our 
subjects he challenged all the world to deny. With equal confi- 
dence he asserted that they were our subjects rightly, for the Se- 

ys had voluntarily given themselves up to our dominion, and 
fad taken the oath of fealty to her majesty. The revolt, there- 
fore, was not that of a nation, as when patriots strove to free their 
country from the yoke of the oppressor, but it was the revolt of 
treasonous and seditious subjects, fomented by ambition and the 
vilest lusts. He would not detile his lips by detailing their acts 
of debauchery, bloodshed, and worse than bestiality. His tongue 
would not venture to utter what they had dared todo. His audi- 
ence would rise in their seats and hiss him from the place he occu- 
pied, if he hinted at some of the crimes which had been done by 
these men in their open streets. He looked upon the gallows as a 
frightful evil; he regarded every gibbet as a dreadful visitation 
upon the land. But these were rebels to be executed; they must 
be punished, for both Heaven and earth demanded it. He was no 
eutlign: He loved not war ; but he did not believe that this was a 
war at all, in the proper sense of the term, for our troops had gone 
forth against revolted subjects who, by their crimes and unmen- 
tionable sins, had incurred the punishment of death. As the ar- 
rest of murderers was not war, so the arrest of Indian Sepoys was 
not war ; and, while earth demanded their punishment, he believed 
that God would sanction it. But it was a dreadful thing to take 
away the lives of our fellow-subjects, and we must itasa 
great aflliction upon us. ‘The rod, indeed, had fallen heavily ; no 
mortal tongue could tell the anguish it had caused, nor could we 
dream where its consequences might end. It was a rod, but it 


was an appointed rod. He saw God everywhere, and we might 
rely upon it, that every deed that had been done against us had 
been appointed by the Almighty. The wheels of Providence 
might appear to revolve in a mysterious manner, but wisdom was 
the axle on which they turned, and it would be seen in the end 
that God had only ordained this evil that great good might ensue. 
The reverend gentleman proceeded to observe that it would have 
been well for us if we had heard the rod before it had fallen upon 
us, and that there were indications sufficient to have warned us— 
forewarned us—of the dispositions of the natives. He urged that 
we should never for a moment have tolerated the so-called religion 
of the Hindoos, which was neither more nor less than a mass of 
the vilest filth that the imagina- 

tion could conceive. Religious 


hour of disaster had prayed to the “God of battles,” woul ! not 
forget that He was also a God of blessing and a God of Ieercey, 
and that our votive offering on the re-establishment of } eace 
would be something different from skyrockets and illumina’ ions. 
With an earnest appeal for liberal contributions towards the relief 
of the sufferers in India, the reverend gentleman concluded his 
able and animated address. Mr. E. T. Chipp presided at the 
organ, the swelling notes of which, assisted . the voices of the 
congregation, added materially to the deeply impressive nature of 
the service. The sum collected in the building on account of the 
Indian Relief Fund amounted to £475 16s. 11 1-2d.; in addition 
to which the Crystal Palace Company contributed £200—bring- 
ing up the collection to £675 16s 11 1-2d. Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
vices were gratuitous on the occasion, but the directors gave £50 
towards the fund for the place of worship which is about to be 
built for the reverend gentleman as an expression of their sense of 
~ — of his services, and of the disinterested manner in which 
acted. 


+ 


ENGLISH ENGINEERS TRACING APPROACHES TO DELHI. 


The first picture on this page represents a group of English en- 
gineer officers, with their attendants, tracing out the lines for the 
trenches outside of the beleagured city of Delhi. They are per- 
forming their work in the night, and the scene is exceedingly pic- 
turesque and impressive. Delhi was pronounced by an English 
officer, who died before it, “‘ another Sebastopol.” It was strongly 
fortified by the English themselves, and is in the hands of those 
to whom they have taught the art of war, and who unite the 
ferocity of the semi-barbarian to the discipline and skill of the 
European soldier. If the rebels were animated by love of coun- 
try, and fought from patriotic motives, we should despair of the 
success of the British. But they are miscreants, animated only 
by love of plunder and debauchery, and haye no t principle 
to combine and strengthen, and no great leader to direct and con- 
trol, them. They are opposed by gallant men, who have shown 
themselves heroes in the field, and who possess that steady cour- 
age, stamina and endurance, which always ultimately triumph 
over all obstacles. Delhi must fall—even if it has not already 
fallen—and its fall will strike a terror into the mutineers through- 
out the length and breadth of India. There is a remarkable una- 
nimity of sentiment in England with regard to the mode of deal- 
ing with the rebels. The press, the pulpit, and the people, cry 
aloud for vengeance ; and we fear that many terrible deeds will be 
earamitted by the victors when triumph crowns their arms, as acts 
of retribution. 


> 


THE FAIRIES’ RETREAT. 


Fairy legends have always been the theme of interest with all 
lovers of poetic literature and romance. The youthful imagina- 
tion delights in scenes where the little elfins figure in their play. 
The graceful design upon the preceding page depicts a little 
flowery dell, with luscious fruits strewing the short velvet grass, 


‘supposed to be a favorite haunt of the fairies. These imaginary 


beings are the subject of many a tale, story and legend in the old 
world, and many of the peasants of Germany, of Scotland and of 


. Ireland cherish a belief in them. Fairy mythology is almost as 


voluminous as classical mythology, but far more pleasing and 
harmless in its character. In this country, we have none of these 
superstitions, and only one of our poets, Drake, the author of the 
“Culprit Fay,” ever undertook to interweave their existence with 
the romantic scenery of our native land. The taste of our day is 
too much matter of fact for such fancies. , 


liberty was a principle dear to 
all; but when religion taught 
immordlity, he said at on 
“Down with He could 
never tolerate such a system as 
that. If it were any man’s reli- 
ion to blow his feJlow-creatures’ 
ins out, he would not tolerate 
that ; or if religion countenanced 
Thuggism and the commission 
of bestial acts, he would not tol- 
erate that; and he contended 
that it was the duty of a Chris- 
tian government to have sup- 
oo the vile religion of the 
indoos by the strong hand. It 
would have been well if we could 
thus have avoided the evil, and 
have been spared the remorse 
which fell to the lot of those who 
knew that they brought the pun- 
ishment which they experienced 
upon themselves. In the terms 
of the official declaration, it was 
our sins that had brought this 
visitation upon us, and in it we 
were exhorted to humiliate our- 
selves on account of them. He 
would be as honest as he could 
with his audience, and would 
tell them what were the sins for 
which, if it were true that God 
was now punishing us for sin, 
we were probably suffering. 
There were, he said, sins openly 
committed in this community 
which ought never to have been 
allowed. He then touched upon 
the nature of our public amuse- 
ments, and observed with regret 
that “lords and ladies frequent- 
ly sat in theatres to listen to 
plays which were long way from 
decent.” Havi exhibited 
these as glaring faults and sins 
of the community, he then enu- 
merated various individual sins 
—such as — oppression of 
the poor, illiberality, carnality, ° 
and the like; and he urged that 
it was the preva'ence of sins like 
these which should induce us to 
humiliate ourselves in the dust, 
and to beg the mercy of the Al- 
mighty. Finally, he expressed 
a hope that our humiliation 
would not away with the 
occasion. He saw with the eye 
of fuith at that moment British 
arms triumphant in the East; 
and he hoped that we who in the 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
0, ANGEL OF THE SABLE ROBE! 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


ENTERED INTO Rest.—On ute, Sept. 24, after a pilgrimage upon earth 
of forty-seven years, six th t days, Mary Ann, the beloved 
wife of Alexander, and mother of “Willie E. Pabor. As the pure gold is tried 
in the fire, so her pure soul was tried in the fire of affliction. But *‘ He who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” did not forsake, but brought her safely 
through all trial and tribulation. and has now received her into “the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.” 


He put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each cther speak.— Tennyson’s “ In Memonian. ” 


0, Angel of the sable robe, 
Long, long your shadow shunned our door; 
We knew it spanned the whole wide globe, 
But since it fell not on our floor, 
We blessed you, Angel, more and more! 


We knew it was your right to make 
Some vacant chair by every hearth ; 

We knew your mission was to take 
The loving from the loved of earth, 
However high or low their birth. 


But as you did not come too near, 
_And as your hand forgot its power, 
And brought not to our eyes a tear, 
Or gave our souls their sorrow dower. 
We kissed you, Angel, hour by hour! 


But, O, at last your shadow came! 
It trailefabout the feet of one 

Who bore to us the holiest name 
That ever could on earth be borne, 
Though we should see a century’s dawn. 


Our mother !—most beloved and blest? 
Dear spirit, patient under pein, 

At last the angel gave thee rest! 
We only sorrow who remain— 
And who oar serrow would restrain? 


0, holy Angel, though your touch 
Was terrible, "twas gently done! 

You knew that here she suffered much, 
And so, beneath September’s sun, 
You led her henee—the goal was won? 


We bless you—not because her chair 
Mocks us with what we once possessed 

And guarded with such jealous care— 
We bless you, since you gave her rest : 
We bless you, because she is blest! 


But O, sad thought for wounded heart, 
Her presence now we vainly seek! 
You “ put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak ”— 
Because of this our hearts are weak. 


We pace her chamber, or the street, 
And pause—for accents now unheard ; 
Her name we whisper and repeat 
In sorrow, as if we had erred, 
And waited the forgiving word. 


But even echo now is dumb, 
And silence best befits the hour: 

A dark cloud hangs above our home; 
We feel the drops of sorrow’s shower, 
And sink beneath their chilling power. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE: 


—orR,— 
LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 


BY AGNES LESLIE. 


Marie Lecompre was a true daughter of the sun—a fiery, 
impassioned creature, born of southern parents. As her name 
implies, she was one of those French creoles who boast of an 
illustrious line, and whose wealth is unbounded. Her father was 
a retired officer—General Lecompte they called him,—her mother 
the daughter of a Spanish don. So you see that Marie had a 
right to her pride and her beauty. For she was beautiful—very 
unlike the languid belles of New Orleans—a little, slightly-made, 
rapid-motioned person, gay, brilliant, piquante—a perfect tropic 
bird. She had a twin brother just like her—Juan was his name. 
At the time my story opens, they were twenty years of age; 
and but for a few inches of superior height, a little more mascu- 
linity in the face, in the shape of a moustache and imperial, the 
change of costume, and you could not have told them apart. At 
a fancy ball once, they mystified the whole assemblage by a com- 
plete similarity of attire. 

It is a singular fact that this beautiful creole should arrive at so 
mature an age, where girls are married far earlier, unwedded. 
The truth was, that Marie was more intelligent, and consequently 
more independent than girls of her class usually are. She was 
strikingly original, and thought and acted for herself. This may 
have been partly owing perhaps to a whim of her father’s, that 
the twins should be educated exactly alike. Be that as it may, 
Marie at a very youthful age asserted her individuality in a forci- 
ble manner. When she was fifteen, her parents proposed a suitor 
for her, who was considered in every way elegible. Marie enter- 
tained a different opinion. He was double her age, and wore no 
beard, two great obstacles in the eyes of the gay little creole. 


When they urged this marriage upon her, she frightened them half 
to death by revealing a small poignard which she carried in her 
bosom, and which she assured them should terminate her life if 


they importuned her longer. Thenceforward she was left to her- 
self ; consequently every year she had refused a score of lovers. 


At this period there came to New Orleans a young man from 
the North, on a tour of health. By no means in the shade, even in 
that clime of early maturity, with her twenty years, Marie attract- 
ed the attention of this new comer. They became acquaintances 
—friends—lovers. He was her opposite inevery way. Tall, fair, 
blue-eyed, and indolent, he was a man of cultivation and much 
sentiment ; in his way handsome as she was in hers. 

At first no notice was taken of their intimacy ; it was supposed 
to be only another of mademoiselle’s flirtations. But when it 
actually lasted through an entire season, and encroached upon 
another, the proud general and his prouder spouse began to ques- 
tion of the new lover’s position and prospects. They ascertained 
that he was the junior partner in a flourishing mercantile firm— 
not rich, but in a fair way to become so if his luxurious habits did 
not overcome his prudence. A merchant—a trader! How the 
Bourbon blood boiled in the general’s veins! How the daughter 
of a Spanish don shivered beneath her black lace mantilla at the 
idea of a trading son-in-law! They had an interview with Maric. 
What do you suppose she said? This: 


“Do not trouble yourselves about this suitor. I assure you I 
shall not marry him. He is now my only amusement. If I am 
left alone all will be well, but I wil/ not be controlled.” And the 
wild leopard look shot out of her magnificent eyes. 

She was left alone. There may have been a deeper reason for 
these proud parents yielding so frequently to their lovely daughter. 
There had been insanity in the family, and even the father feared 
the fatal seeds were sown in Marie’s organization. If they had 
been more deeply versed in the study of organization they would 
have dismissed this fear. In Maric’s strong, harmonious head, in 
her perfection of physical nature, there was not a single germ of 
this taint. 

The charming creole, I am afraid, was rather unscrupulous in 
her methods of obtaining what she wished ; at least, she was well 
aware that she spoke directly against the promptings of her own 
heart when she denied a deep interest in her new loyer—Hermon 
Franklin. At that very time none knew better than she how 
strong an influence he possessed over her. He was gradually 
absorbing every other emotion in her impassioned heart. For the 
first time Marie opened the gate which led to the profound depths 
of her soul, and let this stranger in. Hermon Franklin loved 
her—loved her as he could love; and Marie—Marie loved him as 
she could love; there was this only difference, but it was a wide 
one. Of course he became aware of the state of affairs at the 
villa of General Lecompte. He was advised by Marie to lessen 
his visits, and consecuently they met elsewhere, by a thousand 
romantic stratagems. ‘To Marie, the vivid child of sentiment, this 
was life—the food that fed her passion. To the colder northern, 
it was poison—death—it was destroying his manliness. The true 
state of the matter had been blown about the fashionable circle 
and at the clubs from the first; this maddened the small, selfish 
pride of Hermon ; and piqued, mortified at his reception, he de- 
termined to live it down, as he termed it. To effect this he as- 
sumed a simple, friendly manner with Marie, and made her heart- 
sore by his careless indifference and inattention when they met in 
society. Alone with her it was different; then he lavished upon 
her all the endearments, which he could make so beautiful by his 
rich vein of poetry. She accepted this as the inevitable result of 
their position ; but at times there would sweep across her gener- 
ous soul a certain contempt for this constant sacrifice to society, 
and a conception of what a far nobler course she herself would 
take if aman. Dismissing these thoughts as traitorous, the play 
went on. 

She had waited in vain for his coming one night, in the little 
pavilion at the far western corner of the grounds, and wild with 
passion, all drenched in a heavy fog which had come on, she was 
tearing madly through the long alleys, when she heard her broth- 
er’s voice outside the garden wall mention the truant’s name. 
She stopped, spell-bound, and heard the following conversation : 

“ You heard him, Cardiva, you heard the false knave boast in 
that club-room of my sister’s passion for him ; you saw her letter 
that he displayed ere I wrenched it from his foul hands ; you saw 
his bloodless face when I appeared from my cards so unexpected- 
ly before him. He little thought I was there. And that letter— 
mon Dieu! that fond, impassioned letter, the very heart blood of 
my Marie! I will have his blood for it. You will not fail me, 
mon ami; at three, remember ; and if I fall, comfort Marie. She 
loved me deeply before this fellow came ; but indeed, Cardiva, I 
bore him no ill will for breaking our tie, if he had been true 
to her.” 

Cardiva promised with a broken voice. They then talked over 
their rendezvous for the duel, which Juan was to fight with the 
false Franklin at three o’clock in the morning, and parted. As 


the brother went up the broad front avenue, how was he startled | 


by the dark apparition which flitted out from the hedge, and flung 
her arms around him. 


“Marie, Marie! what is this?” he exclaimed. “ Your clothes 
are drenched with fog, and you are burning with fever.” 


“O, Juan!—my Juan! I have had an awful blow. I have 
been waiting in the lime-grove for the traitor to come; and there 
I heard your words with Raymond Cardiva. Yes, Iam burning 
with fire—the fever of outraged affection. O, Juan, Juan! it is 
awful to find his heart so black when I thought it so white. I am 
bleeding to death, and the hand I loved has struck the blow. O, 
love! O, hate! O, death! Juan, an hour ago I loved this man, 
loved him with all the deep passion of my nature, now—” she 
turned her eyes upon him, and in the moonlight he could see 
their wild glow—“ now I hate him. Can you—O, you can under- 
stand—you have the same fiery blood flowing in your veins—you 
were not born in the cold, cruel North.” 


Yes, Juan can understand Marie; Le does not call her cupri- 


cious or unwomanly, that in so short a time she could change— 
he understands her. With her fallen tresses, in braids and curls, 
around her face, she leans her head against his shoulder, and with 
his arm around her they enter the house. At the door of her 
room, she flings herself upon his bosom ; and without a word it 
is understood as a farewell before the rendezvous. 


Marie is another being when she enters her sleeping chamber. 
Rube, the slave girl, sleeps in her closet, and she is alone. What 
fell purpose has taken possession of her mind? The wild, broken 
woe and despair which overcame her ten minutes before, have 
vanished entirely ; she now looks stern, calm and resolute. With 
a steady hand she takes a wine glass from the cabinet, also a flask 
of fine old port; this done, she pauses, looks towards the closet 
door—yes, Rube sleeps heavily, breathes with deep respiration— 
and then from a curious little old box of sandal-wood she takes a 
vial filled with a white powder, shakes a small portion of it into 
the wine-glass, and pours upon it to the brim the pure purple 
port. Carrying this, she passes out into the corridor, and secks 
her brother’s room. The brave fellow is actually asleep on the 
eve of so great a crisis, but he awakes at her low knock. She 
went in softly. 

“Juan, I have brought you this to drink before you go to re- 
venge me. Will you drink it?” 

He drains the contents without a word, and she passes out. A 
fire glows in her hitherto pallid cheeks when she returns to her 
chamber, and a great light in her eyes. With that marble quic- 
tude she next unbraids her long tresses, brushes out the curls, and 
wrings the dampness from them; then there glances through the 
waving mass the shining blades of Rube’s shears, which the own- 
er left upon her mistress’s dressing-table, and one by one the dark 
glittering locks fall to the floor. She cuts and trims the remain- 
ing hair with calm precision; and removing the severed mass, 
again proceeds noiselessly to her brother’s chamber. He is wrapt 
in a profound slumber—his valet sleeps as deeply in the room be- 
yond—and unseen Marie takes possession of the garments laid 
upon the chairs for the morning meeting, and escapes té her own 
room. Half an hour later you would have sworn that Juan Fer- 
nandez Lecompte was sitting in his sister’s chamber. But Juan 
lies bound in a heavy sleep upon his bed, and will not awake for 
hours. Yes, this looks like Juan, but the soft silky moustache, 
the full fine black beard are false. Marie’s fresh lip gleams from 
out its shadow, Marie’s heart throbs behind the closely-buttoned 
coat. 

Three o’clock comes. The new Juan throws on a light cloak 
and hastens from the house. Raymond Cardiva is in waiting out- 
side the gate with a carriage and the other second. They enter 
with a few words, and drive rapidly to the place of appointment. 
Franklin and his friends are already on the ground, and in silence, 
in the cold .coming dawn they take their places. One—two— 
three—two sharp reports, and two victims fell at one and the same 
moment. Cardiva rushed to his prostrate companion. The fallen 
face is white and bloodless. 

*« Mon Dieu, is he dead?” sobs Cardiva, passionately ; and he 
hastily tears away his companion’s neckcloth. 


A hand arrests him, and the new Juan murmurs : 

“Tam uninjured, Cardiva ; I fainted, that was all.” 

But Cardiva will not be satisfied. 

“ You are hurt, I am sure; you are faint from loss of blood— 
you will die thus !” 

Marie’s hand closed over his, as she said : 

“You can keep a secret, Raymond,I know. Keep this: Iam 
Marie Lecompte. Juan sleeps under the effects of an opiate.’ 
Now take me home.” 

He comprehended the whole at once. He supported her to the 
carriage, and as he did so perceived a little stream of blood issu- 
ing from her left side through the slender fingers pressed upon it. 
She met his look of horror with a ealm, pale face; then with a 
tremor in her voice, asked : 

“ Did I kill him ?” 

“He is badly wounded—I know no more. But what is his 
blood to yours ?” 

She sank back in the carriage, articulating at intervals : 

“ He loved me all the time as he could love. Marie Lecompte 
will teach him what la grande passion is !” 

Arrived at her home, she despatched Cardiva to her brother’s 
apartment to await his waking. 

“ But yourself,” he exclaimed. ‘“ You must have a surgeon to 
dress your wounds.” 

“On your peril, Raymond Cardiva, do you send a surgeon to 
me. It is but a flesh wound—the ball whizzed past, just break- 
ing the skin. I know enough about such things to eare for it 
properly.” 

The young man took her hands firmly in his : 

“Marie Lecompte, if I find you have deceived me in this, I 
will at once proceed for a physician, and confide the whole story 
to him.” 

She saw he was resolute. Meeting his look, she replied : 

“You may trust me. I swear the truth of what I have said 
upon the honor of a lady.” 

Juan was furious at first, when Cardiva explained the affair to 
him; then his feelings were overpowered in the magnitude of 
Marie’s deed. Admiration and anxiety took possession of him ; 
he dressed hastily, and went to her door. No answer to his light 
rap; a louder summons, and her name uttered in his lowest tones 
—all is silence. Waiting no longer, he tries the door—it is fast. 

** Mon Dieu!’ he ejaculated, in great alarm. 

A new thought seizes him. Her room opens by long windows 
upon the verandah. It is the work of a moment to gain the ver- 
andah by his own casement, and approach hers. It is open, and 


he enters noiselessly. Marie lies upon the bed 60 still, so white, 
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that his heart fails him. He comes nearer. She is robed ina 
white cambric night-dress; all traces of her masculine disguise 
have disappeared. Upon a little stand beside the bed sets an 
empty glass, and near it a flask of cordial. He can just perceive 
her light respirations. But that wound, that frightful wound upon 
her delicate flesh ; he cannot leave her until he convinces himself 
of her safety. She sleeps heavily, and he bends over her ; a rest- 
less movement in her sleep, and there lies exposed the wound, 
carefully covered with an irregular strip of plaster. The tears 
rush to Juan’s eyes. He is satisfied. He has had experience 
enough to know that she has done well; and as noiselessly as he 
entered he leaves the room. 

Hermon Franklin lived. His wound was deeper than a flesh 
wound. Marie’s unerring aim had lodged a ball in close vicinity 
to his heart. It was a narrow escape for him, but after a few 
weeks’ seclusion he again appeared in the gay world, looking pale 
and interesting. Of course Marie was no favorite with her own 
sex, at least the portion of it she met in fashienable society. It 
was easy to perceive why: she was a dangerous rival, and supe- 
rior to them,—two things women of their stamp never forgive. 
There was a fine chance now for their small stings—their petty 
revenge ; so the wasps went to work. It was their nature; and 
while Marie languished through a slow fever in the seclusion of 
her home, it was reported in these choice circles that the greatest 
jilt in all New Orleans had been in her turn disdained by the 
handsome Northerner. 

“T am assured upon good authority,” said the dashing widow, 
Madame LeClaire, “ that he was obliged to exasperate her pride 
in some way to divest himself of her importunities, and as a last 
resort he showed one of her letters,””—and here the LeClaire, who 
made fierce love to every pretty pair of whiskers who would tol- 
erate her, shrugged her fair shoulders, and gave mysterious hints 
about the unmaidenly show of feeling in the epistle. 

And this was your work, Hermon Franklin !—your work that 
this rare nature with all its fine emotions, its concentrated sweet- 
ness, its love and its profound sentiment, should be thus breathed 
upon. Marie anticipated this gossip, and forced Cardiva to 
acknowledge its truth. 

“Do not fear for me, my friend,” she said to him; “I can 
bear it, for I have not done with the worker of my misery yet. I 
have a revenge deeper than death for him : one that will be sure 
to touch his narrow nature, for it will come through the world.” 


After a short time Marie re-entered society more beautiful than 
before. Her short clustering curls were attributed to fever ; even 
her own family—of course excepting Juan—were made to believe 
that she severed them herself during her illness. The new mode 
was exceedingly becoming to her, and the little delicacy of illness 
completed the charm. 

She had not met her recreant lover since he had unconsciously 
discharged his pistol upon her in the gray morning, until the first 
evening she appeared in society. He was playing ecarté at a cen- 
tral table when she entered with her brother and ..aymond Car- 
diva. He lost his self-possession entirely, the cards dropped from 
his hands, and in the agitation of the moment he muttered twice : 
“ Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” All eyes were upon them both, and 
the right interpretation for once was given to his confusion. It 
was unmistakable. 

Marie, pale but composed, soon gathered a little group about 
her chair, whom she delighted with her graceful wit. During the 
evening Hermon wandered out upon the verandah. As he stood 
leaning against a column, a low, soft sigh breathed nearhim. He 
took a step forward—a white dress flitted past him—a warm hand 
pressed his—and then he was alone. It was Marie. He was 
overpowered by a rush of emotion. Love, remorse, and vanity 
filled his heart. She believed in him—she loved him yet. This 
evident fact at once delighted and tormented him. He knew, he 
felt himself to be unworthy of such holy tenderness, after the base 
sacrifice he had made of her to satisfy his wounded pride. His 
humiliation, however, did not prevent him from following up his 
advantage. He frequented every place where he felt there was a 
possibility of meeting her; and at last he was admitted, at an 
appointed hour, by the greatest secrecy, to the pavilion. This 
little structure stood at the extreme end of the garden, and was 
fitted up in the most elegant manner, with lounges, chairs, pic- 
tures, and all the et cetera of a boudoir. On this night he had 
promised to exonerate himself to her. He came at the hour they 
had decided upon, and flinging himself at her feet poured out the 
most impassioned protestations of love. These she checked, and 
questioned him. 

“ Hermon, how can you explain the words wherein you denied 
loving me, and represented yourself as persecuted by my atten- 
tions? How can you explain the fact of showing my letter to 
that company of young men ?” 

I believe there was a wild hope in Marie’s heart even then, that 
he would be brave and manly enough to tell her the truth,—the 
truth which she knew,—and confess that it was wounded vanity, 
pique, nothing more, nothing less, and with a full sense of his 
cowardice throw himself upon her mercy. I believe that mercy 
would have been wide and deep as her heart if he had done so. 

I believe that she would have buried the past and forgiven him. 


But this was not given her to do. He met her clear gaze un- 
abashed, and answered : 


“T can explain it in the simplest, and yet the most shameful 
manner. I was wild, insane with liquor.” 

Her eyes fell ; was it to hide the fierce flash which shot into 
them ? 

“ And you loved me then—you love me now ?” she murmured. 

“Loved you? O, Marie, you with your tropical blood have 
never felt such mighty passion as my heart has felt and now feels 


for you.” And he again poured out the most impassioned words, 


The pavilion contained two apartments—the one they occupied 
and another of the same dimensions fitted up as a smoking-room 
adjoining it. At this crisis, Marie dropped alittle ornament from 
her belt, which falling to the floor, sent out a ringing sound like a 
bell; and immediately following it, the door of communication 
between the rooms opened, and silently there entered the twelve 
young men who were present at the club on that eventful night 
when he had so foully slandered her. Marie was pale as death— 
her lover flushed and bewildered. Rising to her feet she said, in 
clear, emphatic tones : 

“T invited you here to-night, Hermon Franklin, to restore what 
you had tainted with your breath,—my fair fame. By your con- 
fession, which these gentlemen have heard, you have clearly 
evinced that I was far from being the unmaidenly and forward 
seeker of your love, which you at first presented as the state of 
things. The drama is ended. I bid you farewell, sir.” 

This was her revenge. It had struck deep. One wild look, a 
deep execration, and her victim fled from her presence ; and ere 
another day had dawned he was on his way north. In twenty- 
four hours all New Orleans was ringing with the story, and thus 
Marie was amply revenged. 

But Marie—poor Marie—bright bird of the tropics, she had re- 
ceived a blow from which it was not easy for one of her fine, deli- 
cate nature to recover. She had loved—she had poured out her 
rich affection upon an unworthy object. When Juan questioned 
her of her melancholy, she replied : 

“Tt is no lingering feeling of love for him that I feel; it is for 
my bright dream broken, my faith in humanity shattered, for 
which I mourn. I could never love him again, and I mourn for 
that bitter truth. I miss the love which only he has called forth. 
It is as if some beautiful statue was hopelessly defaced, and the 
ruin lies ever before me, haunting me with the past.” 

About this time the Mexican war commenced. Juan and his 
friend Cardiva-were both members of a military company, and 
were now fired with the spirit of war, and impatient for action. 
At the same crisis the yellow fever began to show itself in some 
quarters, and among its first victims were General Lecompte and 
his wife. Marie was stricken to the soul. How soon might she 
not be the last of her race! The parting between herself and 
Juan was heart-rending, and for a time life seemed insupportable. 
Her bold, fertile brain-at length resolved upon a plan of action. 
Society had lost its charms for her. She had long since exhaust- 
ed its poor pleasures. The women she met were far beneath her. 
Why should she not unsex herself and join her brother? This 
plan she immediately put into execution; and so adroitly did she 
depart that every one believed her on her way to Europe. 

Life and Juan were now synonymous terms, and to Juan she 
went. He knew her—he knew it was useless to dissuade her from 
her project; and it may be a wild joy thrilled his heart when he 
again saw such proof of her valor, and considered how closely 
their lives ran together. Not an individual save himself and Car- 
diva knew the relationship existing between them. Illness had 
impaired their likeness, and she now wore no beard. Her strong- 
ly expressive though delicate face was not too feminine to be 
questioned in her disguise. 

Eugene Vertier’s rash bravery at last excited attention. He 
was the hero of the most daring exploits, and met the possibility 
of death with the sang froid of a man reckless of life. What 
consternation would the army have felt had they known a wo- 
man’s heart beat beneath that triple row of buttons. The grand 
engagement at Palo Alto came. Side by side with Juan and 
Cardiva the intrepid girl fought. She at length became separated 
from them, and found herself in close proximity to—whom ?— 
Mon Dieu! Hermon Franklin. He was fighting hand to hand 
with a desperate foe. Eugene Vertier watched this conflict with 
a calm face, but a heart of flame. As it deepened, it was clearly 
evident that the Northerner was fast losing ground ; but he fought 
manfully. A moment more and he thought his fate decided. His 
adversary’s sword came rushing upon him—was thrust aside, and 
then the Mexican lay at his feet. He turned to his rescuer. 
In the thin, browned face he did not recognize the full, sunny 
beauty of Maric. He bowed low with a grateful smile. 

“To whom am I indebted for my life ?” was his question. 

“ You do not recognize me,” was the answer; “yet we have 
fought together in single combat.” 

“Ha! a duel?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, a duel. Your ball wounded my left side— 
mine entered near your heart, and confined you to your bed for 
weeks. We fought in New Orleans at three o’clock on a morning 
of last September. The life I sought I now give to you.” 

“ Good Heavens! Juan Lecompte !” 

“No, his sister Marie. Juan lay insensible under the effects of 
an opiate. I drugged his wine, and met you. He would gladly 
have challenged you again, but he would not betray me. I have 
had my revenge. Farewell.” And the next instant she disap- 
peared. 

Shall I relate how the war ended for these four—Marie, Juan, 
Cardiva and Franklin? How the latter carried away with him 
from that engagement an ideal of greatness, and a haunting 
dream of what might have been? Shall I tell how the brave and 
true Cardiva at last won la jille du regiment for his bride? and 
how proud he was of the sabre scar on her right temple? Shall 
I tell how she named their first born Eugene Vertier, at Juan’s 
earnest entreaty, and how Juan stood godfather? No, I will 
leave the whole, with only these suggestions, and let my reader 
suit himself in details. And so adiew au revoir. 


> 


Times of general calamity and confusion have ever been pro- 
ductive of the greatest minds. The purest ore is produced from 
the hottest furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited from 
the darkest storm.—Lacon. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Ir you wish to accomplish anything in this life, you must work 
your way through the crowd. If you stop for every one who 
crosses your path, you will soon find yourself far in the rear; no 
one will thank you for the favor, but when they turn around and 
find themselves far in advance of you, the probability is you will 
be complimented on your want of patience and perseverance. 

Whenever an obstacle is thrown in your way by the envious, 
never stop to move it or to contend with your opponent, but walk 
straight over it, and keep on in the path before you, and you will 
eventually reach the goal. Never whine over difficulties ; re- 
member everybody who accomplishes anything worthy of note, 
has serious obstacles to overcome. Work is never done by repin- 
ing ; it is accomplished by hard labor, patience and perseverance. 
While one is mourning over difficulties, another is working to 
overcome them. ‘Time shows the result in the lives of the two 
men. 

If you have marked out a high moral and intellectual stand- 
ard, you will not find your path strewn with roses, but you must 
expect to tread upon thorns. If you stop to rest whenever you 
feel weary, or to bind up every little wound, you will find your- 
self an old man before you have accomplished haif your journey. 

Let onward, upward, be your motto. Never svop to repine or 
dispute with your opponents, or be held back by critics or gossips ; 
keep on, and you will soon be out of their reach, while they will 
turn to worry some less persevering traveller. When you are 
once safely out of reach, then you can turn back and take a sur- 
vey of the path you have trodden, and see one traveller with 
bleeding fect beside the very thornbush where you so lingered for 
rest, another is being annoyed by the same cur that barked at you 
on your way, while a third is climbing over the very blocks that 
were thrown across your path. Yes, friend, be sure you are on 
the righft track, and then go ahead. Never imagine you can fall 
back upon your talents. Patience and perseverance will accom- 
plish more than all the latent talent in the world. 

Q in a Corner. 
THE SUICIDE MANIA. 


The passion for suicide, so common in France, is sometimes 
contagious in America. We know of an excellept clergyman, a 
man of more than usual solidity of intellect, who disliked to visit 
Niagara Falls for fear he should jump off the precipice. When- 
ever he approached its verge, the impulse to plunge into the abyss 
was almost uncontrollable. A scientific Englishman tells an inci- 
dent of the same sort in his life. Returning home on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, crossing Vauxhall bridge, he leaned over the 
parapet to watch the play of the rippling waters. A sense of re- 
_ stole over him, and with it the thought that if once buried 

neath that placid surface he should find rest. Before he could 
analyze his motives, he found himself climbing up the parapet. 
Another moment and he would have been asuicide ; but a sudden 
revulsion of feeling came, and with a strong effort of the will he 
threw himself back upon the bridge, and ran in mortal terror to 
the land. Only a year of two since a man deliberately put his 
hand under a trip hammer, and drew it forth mangled and 
at the prompting of this “imp of the perverse.” 

irror. 
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NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF THE ONION. 


It is worthy of notice as an extensive article of consumption in 
this country. It is largely cultivated at home, and is imported, to 
the extent of 700 or 800 tons a year, from Spain and Portugal. 
But it rises in importance when we consider that in these latter 
countries it forms one of the common and universal supports of 
life. It is interesting, therefore, to know that, in addition to the 
peculiar flavor which first recommends it, the onion is remarkably 
nutritious. According to my analysis, the dried onion root con- 
tains from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of gluten. It ranks, in 
this respect, with the nutritious pea and the grain of the East. It 
is not merely as a relish that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion 
with his crust of bread, as he sits by the refreshing spring ; it is 
because experience has proved that it helps to sustain his strength 
also, and adds, beyond what its bulk would suggest, to the nourish- 
ment which his simple meal supplies.—Johnston’s Chemistry. 
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THE DEATH OF MARTYRS. 

Bishop Hooper endured fire for three-quarters of an hour, and 
died wi wey calmness. His legs were charred, and his body 
scorched, before he was fully surrounded by the fire, which was 
blown aside by the wind, and the pile was twice refed before he 
expired. Ridley’s lower extremities were burnt before his body 
was singed, and he struggled in his agony. But bodily pain, 
when excessive, sometimes ends in positive pleasure. youth 
named Theodosius was so exquistely tortured for his religion that 
he nearly died. When asked how he could endure such torment, 
he replied: ‘‘ At first I felt some pain, but afterwards there stood 
by me a beautiful young man, who wiped away my sweat, and so 
refreshed me with cold water that I was delighted, and grieved 
only at being let down from the engine.”—TZhe Leisure Hour. 


FIVE BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
five novels, post paid, on the receipt of ninety cents. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’ MAN; of, Taz Youne Lion or Mounr Hor. A ro- 
mance of es pais World. The best story the author has ever written. 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

or, Tus Cc . Asto 
A brillant nautical tale by favorite author. 
INEER: or, Tux Apvventurers of THE Borper. A captivating 
= Fie American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tur Oxacts One of the 
author's fine Eastern stories which have gained for him such a reputation. 
BY. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE HFAR1’S or, Tae Fortunes or a Souprer. A story of 


love and the low latitudes. “A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
B LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
of the periodical depots. 


(> For sale at 
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> BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 


THANKSGIVING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

On this and the next page we present a serics of pictures drawn 
expressly for us, illustrating the festivities peculiar to this season 
of the year in New England. With all the gravity of the New 
England character there mingles much of humor and ‘an under- 
current of mirthfulness, which no descent from a Puritan ancestry 
can overcome. Latent, and escaping the notice of a superficial 
observer, there are times and seasons when it becomes suddenly 
demonstrative, and then the New Englanders, making pleasure a 
duty, enjoy themselves quite as freely and as thoroughly as those 
who value pleasure as the chief object of life. As en illustration, 
we might instance our great Northern carnival, the sleighing sea- 
son. here, look the world over, will you find so much enthu- 
siasm, gaiety and hilarity, even at the Mardi gras of Paris, as 
among the racers and spectators on Boston Neck? Take an agri- 
cultural exhibition, also, where “trials of speed,” not races, form 


a part of the order of performances. Mark the eagerness of the spec- 
tators—not the turfmen, the owners of fast horses, and the betters 
on their s , but the staid men and women of this good Com- 
monwealth. Having first satisfied their consciences that they are 
not countenancing horse-racing, but having the printed pro- 
gramme as a voucher that the only object in view is to decide the 
speed of the noble animals entered on the track, they give them- 
selves up to enjoyment with a perfect abandon. And very learned 
are they fast becoming in the minutix of thecourse. Ladies have 
learned to measure distances by the eye as accurately as surveyors 
do with instruments, and they can decide cases of false starts and 
foul driving and distances, as well as the judges on the stand. 
We believe they are yet guiltless of betting even gloves on the 
result. Our artist has not misrepresented the joyous spirit of the 
season. Winter in New England may seem terrific to the inhabi- 
tant of the tropics, who regards only the repellant features of frost 


and snow, but these very elements are made the 
vehicles of enjoyment in our hyperborean climate, 
We insensibly glide from the golden days of sum- 
mer into the icy realms of winter, through the 
portals of an autumn more genial and joyous 
than the summer of the tropics. ‘If we rushed at 
once into the palace of old Hiems, the transition 
would be too abrupt for mortal nerves. But 
summer glides imperceptibly away—autumn 
wooes us with her glowing fruits and the gener- 
ous abundance of her harvests. The purple 
grapes cling to the trellices—fruits, fairer than 
the apples of the Hesperides, hang on ever 
bough—along the garden walks the gaudy fail 
flowers expand their gorgeous but scentless pe- 
tals, and on the barn-floors the pumpkins are. 
piled up in splendid pyramids to woo the eye 
and flatter the fancy with visions of the bountiful 
Thanksgiving boards. As the season advances, 
the growing cold gives ag to that sportive ca- 
— of nature called the Indian summer. Very 
ong and lovingly nature smiles upon us. The 
willow and the peach-trees are green in our gar 
dens long after the leaves of the oak have red- 
dened and fallen, long after the walnuts have 
showered the sward with flakes of gold, long af- 
ter the screaming files of wild fowl have pursued 
their instinctive line of flight across the heavens. 
* ‘Then comes a raging storm—the flood-gates of 
heaven are opened, the streams are swollen; 
anon the skies are bright again, but cold winter 
has set in. But, as we have said, it is only the 
signal for merriment in doors and out. Our first 
engraving represents the merry, old-fashioned 
me of “ Blindman’s Buff,” still a favorite 
Thanksgiving sport in rustic, and even in some 
fashionable circles. We believe “ Blindman’s 
Buff” is popular all the world over; and we 
read lately of a game of Colin Maillard at the 
court of Louis Napoleon at Fontainbleau. Fol- 
lowing the delineation of this romping game, 
comes a “ Husking Scene,” which is purely an 
American institution. The privilege attached 
to finding a “red ear” is a kiss from the nearest 
damsel, and though the right is always contested, 
it is never abandoned. In the group before us 
several fortunate gentlemen are insisting on their rights, and a 
merry struggle is going on between them and their partners. A 
“husking bee” is one of the merriest of rural festivals; and we 
really hope that the new-fangled husking-machines will prove an 
utter failure. They would banish one important resource from our 
calendar of winter sports. After the husking is over, the proprie- 
tor of the harvest invites the friends and neighbors who have aided 
him in his labors, to a generous entertainment, and sport and 
dance worthily crown the evening. Our third picture illustrates 
the “ good old game of Fox and Geese,” as joyous and frolicksome 
as “ blindman’s buff.” The last picture is a sketch of a coasting 
scene. What is termed a “side-bill,” meaning “hill-side,” is 
crowded with joyous youngsters gliding down over the smooth 
surface with the velocity of lightning, while some are toiling back 
to the summit to launch again upon their gay career—a toil of 
some minutes for a dash of a few seconds. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE MAN THAT HAD EIGHTEEN WIVES. 
A very notorious impostor, named William Morrell, lived in the 
reign of Charles II. His birth and parentage were obscure, and 


his first start in the world was as a journeyman shoemaker at . 


Worcester. He afterwards went abroad, and when he returned to 
England he took up his residence at Swalcliffe, near Banbury, 
where he commenced business as a professor of chirurgery, and 
where, from the wonderful tales which he told — — he 
was looked upon by the country people as a igy. Having 
received seme noties from Captain Humphrey Wickham, of Swal- 
cliffe, he removed to Banbury, where he resided many years, and 
maintained his wife and family respectably. About, the year 
1674, however, his business, through neglect, decreased, and his 
wants put him to many shifts. At length, having sgcured the 
services of a young coun an as a servant and accomplice, he 
quitted home, and went first to Brailes Fair, where, by personating 
a brother of Sir William Walters, he cheated a countryman out of 
a drove of cattle. He then met in the fair a young village lass, a 
mason’s daughter, who permitted him to accompany her home, 
where her father, struck by his assumed name and quality, made 
the best provision for him. Morrell tendered his hand to the 
maiden, and her parents not only gave consent to the union, but 
* borrowed all the money they could for the occasion, and the mar- 
riage was solemnized. Morrell now metamorphosed himself into 
a dashing gentleman, and then went to Ludlow, where he obtained 
the affections of the daughter of a wealthy trades- 
man, and married her. He then went to Bristol 
and Bath in the character of a salesman, and, in 


road, and gal off with the they had 
taken, in it from 
- He was sought for in vain by 

and her father, who returned to Slough, 


git 
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FAMILY PARTY PLAYING AT FOX AND GEESE. 


the alms of the parish. Soon after this, Morrell took the name of 
a brother of Sir Charles Bowyer, and at Wells married a board- 
ing-school miss, who had a portion of £130, of which he soon de- 
prived her. At Kidderminster he married an innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter. He then returned to London, courted a rich vintner’s widow, 
by personating Sir Charles Bowyer himself, and obtained £200 
from her. After forging a bill for £700, and obtaining the amount, 
he went abroad as a volunteer in the service of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. After a long campaign in Flanders, he returned to Lon- 
don, and married a clergyman’s daughter with a portion of £500, 
by again personating Sir Charles Bowyer. His Ludlow wife now 
discovered him and caused him to be placed in Worcester jail ; from 
which, at the charge of the Lendon clergyman whose daughter he 
had married, he was remoyed to’Newgate. Six ot his wives ap- 
peared against him on his tffal; he shatua guilty to those six 
marriages, besides twelve more. After sentence he removed him- 
self to the King’s Bench, where he behaved so winningly to his 
keepers that,he obtained some privileges which enabled him to 
effect his escape. About the year 1687 he made another attempt 
in his old line, and under the name of Sir Charles Bowyer, suc- 
ceeded in marrying the cook-maid at the Castle Tavern, Fetter 
Lane. For this he was tried and convicted -as an impostor, and 
was set in the pillory before the door of Castle Tavern. In the 
latter end of December, 1691, being without money, he represented 
himself to one Cullen, a baker, in the Strand, as Captain Hum- 


ag Wickham, of Swalcliffe, whose name it seems was known 
to Mrs. Cullen, and obtained lodgings in their house, and a sup- 
ply to all his wants. Being taken ill here, he, on the 28th of De- 
cember, made a will, in which, in the name of Humphrey Wick- 
ham, Esq., he bequeathed large property at Swalcliffe and other 
neighboring parishes, together with money in the hands of Am- 


brose Holbech, Esq., of Mollington, and other sums, to divers 
retended relations, friends, and servants ; but the family of Cul- 
en were especially remembered. Morrell died on the 3d of Jan- 
uary following. Cullen provided a coffin of.ten pounds value, 
embalmers were paid, and a sumptuous funeral prepared. Cullen 
wrote to Mr. William Wickham, of Grassington, in Oxfordshire, 
who had been named in the will as one of the executors, and. to 
whom the family mansion had been bequeathed ;.and in answer 
to the letter, a gentleman came up to London from Oxford, to say 
that the Christian name of Mr. Wickham, of Grassington, was not 
William, which gave some alarm of an imposture. Cullen also 
despatched a messenger to Swalcliffe ; for, in the meantime, two 
gentlemen had inspected the corpse, and pronounced it not the 
body of Captain Wickham, but that of a man who had been former- 
ly convicted of having six wives. The messenger returned. from 
Swalcliffe on the 12th of January, having had an interview with 
the real Captain Wickham, and, upon this full proof of the impos- 
ture, the corpse was taken by a watchman, in a four shilling coffin; 
and buried in St. Clement’s Churchyard.—Retrospective Journal. 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
LINES 
AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MY FRIEND SARAH. 


BY EVA EVERGREE®. 


May He who robed this earth in beauty, 
Arched the azure vault on high, 
Mantied with a fiood of glory 
Mound and valley, sea and sky: 
Formed the deep and billowy ocean, 
Bade its proud waves ebb and flow, 
Marked the course of rolling river, 
And of streamlet murmuring low: 
He who shapes each cloud at even, 
Gilds them with the sun's last ray, 
Shedding, as with beams from heaven, 
Glory on the dying day : 
Tunes the lay of woodland warbler, 
Forms each flower fair and bright, 
Caim for thee life’s surging billows, 
Shield thy heart froni sorrow’s blight ;— 
Gently guide and guard thee, loved one, 
Till thine earthly day is o'er; 
Namber thee amid his jewels 
Gathered on the Elysian shore. 
May the chain of pure affection, 
Which now links our spirits here, 
Neer be severed, but grow brighter 
In a holier, happier sphere. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] * 


THE ALARM SHOT. 
AN INCIDENT OF COLONIAL HISTORY. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


* The town is much more remarkable for the health than the wealth of its 
inhabitants. Almost destitute of travel through it, the people live an inde- 
pendent but solitary life. In their ecclesiastical affairs they have been re- 

ly peaceable. Almost thirty years have I lived among them in 
found peace.” —Eztract from letter by Kev. Zabdiel woritten im 17393. 

On a pleasant Sabbath morning in the summer of 1749, the bell 
from the belfry of the church of Lunenburg proclaimed aloud the 
hour of public worship. From every direction came the worthy 
followers of the faith, some on foot and some on horseback. Every 
man coming to the house of prayer was armed with some deadly 
weapon of defence, for those were times of danger, and no man 
knew when he was safe from the impending stroke of the savage. 

One after another came galloping up to the church door, in an- 
swer to the vibrating tongue of the bell, their loaded muskets 
slung across their shoulders, and their wives—or, perchance, their 
sweethearts, if unmarried—occupying, in the sobriety of colored 
ribbons and homespun, a seat behind them on the crupper-cushion, 
or pillion. 

The church was a low, wood-colored edifice, with diamond- 
pointed windows, being for those days a stracture of considerable 
importance, aside from the sacred purpose to which it was solemn- 
ly dedicated by the Rev. Andrew Gardner, more than twenty years 
before. In the low, square belfry hung the bell presented to the 
town of Lunenburg by Edward Hartwell, Esq., who subsequently 
made this devoted spot his permanent abode, and became quite 
distinguished a quarter of a century later as a brave and efficient 
leader in the Indian wars. He died, as his biographer states, “ in 
the ninety-seventh year of his age, as full of piety as of days.” 

The particular period to which I have now called the attention 
of the reader, was one of unusual trial and dread to the peaceful- 
ly disposed inhabitants of Lunenburg, although the Indians, as 
yet, had committed no actual depredation upon the settlement. 

“They did indeed so put them in fear,” says Peter Whitney, 
historian, “that between the years 1740 and 1750 the inhabitants 
frequently went armed to the house of God on the Sabbath.” 
There were, also, according to the same authority, a few troops 
stationed in the town at garrisoned houses, to which the more tim- 
id of the settlers retired at night for safety and protection. In the 
northwest limits of the town there was a solitary farm-house, the 
property of John Fitch, who then occupied it with his family, 
with no other protection against the savages than what himself and 
two soldiers named Jennings and Blodget could afford. Mrs. 
Fitch was in delicate health, and on the Sabbath to which we al- 
lude she had been more than usually indisposed ; still she urged 
her husband to go to meeting. 

“Tt wont do for us all to absent ourselves from divine worship ; 
it will look too much like the heathen.” 

“Nay, nay, Emily,” remonstrated John; “I cannot think of 
leaving you while you are so ill, even for God’s worship, which, 
on ordinary occasions, cannot be too solemnly regarded.” 

“ What will our good pastor, Mr. Stearns, think ?” 

“He will overlook this slight dereliction, Emily, even as God 
will; for our worthy minister has always walked a man after 
God’s own beart.” 

There was another reason which influenced John, aside from 
the one he had given, but which he would not impart to his wife, 
for fear it might cause her unnecessary alarm. 

During the last two days a party of savages were known to be 
lurking in the vicinity of Lunenburg, and this was the reason why 
the people were coming to charch armed with more than their 
usual precaution. The congregation had nearly all gathered ; the 
minister had ascended the pulpit-stairs ; the sexton and the tithing- 
men had fulfilled the funetions of their office, and Major Hartwell, 
with his wife and daughter leaning on his arm, and armed with a 
trusty sword and a pair of horseman’s pistols, was seen advancing 
with a military step up the broad-aisle in the direction of the 
family pew. 


When the door closed behind Major Hartwell, and he had taken 
his seat, the minister arose and gave out the hymn. Scarcely had 
he commenced reading, when the congregation was startled by the 
report of a musket breaking upon the Sabbath stillness, and pres- 
ently followed by another, and then another, and several in quick 
succession. The minister paused abruptly, and closed the book. 

“ My friends,” he said, addressing the assembled flock, “these 
are truly times of great danger and peril unto us. No man 
knoweth, when he lieth his head upon his pillow at night, but the 
morning light may behold his habitation a heap of smouldering 


of his own life, as so many charred and blackened corpses. At 
this moment I now fear me there are some of our devoted people 
in deadly peril. The sound proceedeth from the northwest, in the 
direction of brother Fitch’s, who, if it be there, is but poorly pro 
tected from the savage foe. Major Hartwell, in our extreme need, 
I will now dismiss the congregation without prayer, and you are 


best think proper.” 

“ Brethren !” exclaimed Major Hartwell, rising with command- 
ing dignity and throwing open the pew-door, “ it is evident from 
the sound of musketry and the direction from whence it proceeds, 
that John Fitch and his invalid wife and children are in imminent 
peril of their lives. Let all those who are armed and in readiness, 
and who fear not to peril life in the cause of Christ and humanity 
—let such, I say, follow me instantly to the rescue!” And with 
resolute strides Major Hartwell moved down the broad-aisle, fol- 
lowed by at least three-fifths of the male adults present. The rest 
cautiously remained behind, to protect themselves in case the firing 
they had heard were decoy shots from the enemy, and the main 
body should be waiting near at hand to swoop down and massacre 
the women and children if left behind. 

The distance to the residence of John Fitch was about two 
miles, and thither Major Hartwell and his followers betook them- 
solves with all speed. When they arrived upon the ground the 
habitation of Fitch was deserted, and the bodies of Jennings and 
Blodget were discovered not far distant, scalped and horribly man. 
gled. The family of Fitch had evidently been preserved for a 
scarcely more desirable fate—that of captivity. 

“ Thank God! they have not been butchered in cold blood,” 
said a tremulous voice at Major Hartwell’s elbow. “ My Eleanor 
is safe, thank Heaven, but it may be she is reserved for even a 
more cruel fate than death.” 

“You have spoken wisely, James Harrington,” responded the 
major, with emphasis. “If I mistake not, Eleanor Fitch was thy 
sweetheart, poor lad, and thou wast to have been married to her, 
God willing, on Christmas coming ; was it not so ?” 

“ Even so,” responded the young man in a husky voice. 

“ Then thou shouldst take counsel with our worthy minister and 
me, regarding the best method of procedure against the wily sav- 
ages, who must now have got some miles the startof us. Yonder 
is the godly man, Mr. Stearns, gazing at the faces of the dead 
sodgers. Letus go hitherward and hold counsel together. He is 
a thoughtful man, and will caution us wisely.” 

“T have a hasty plan considered,” said the young man, earnest- 
ly, as the two approached the spot where the kind-hearted priest 
was standing, sorrowfully regarding the features of the slain. 

“‘ Speak out, James Harrington ; we will listen to thee,” returned 
the major, as he touched the minister on the shoulder in order to 
recall his wandering thoughts to the painful question at issue. 
*« Even our worthy pastor will listen to thy remarks,and whatever 
plan thou dost propose, we will consider it faithfully, and if it be 
a judicious one, we will so far abide by it, as that thou hast a dou- 
ble interest in all that concerneth us, by virtue of thy connection 
with this most unfortunate family.” 

“ Yes, James ; thou art a considerate young man, and we shall 
be proud to listen to thee,” said the minister, with a sigh. 

“ Thou knowest, Major Hartwell,” said the young lover, some- 
what abashed at his own temerity in venturing to suggest plans 
for the guidance of one treble his own years, and one so eminent- 
ly exalted in the opinion of the colonists—*“ thou knowest,” con- 
tinued the speaker, that if we pursued the savages in a body, they 
would soon discover our intentions, and rather than submit to a 
surrender of their prisoners, they would tomahawk and scalp them 
before our eyes, before we could approach near enough to arrest or 
| overpower them. My plan is simplythis: I will disguise myself 

as @ French trader, and will take money and other articles of traffic, 
and follow them cautiously until they get beyond the New Hamp- 
shire settlements, when I will appear among them as if by acci- 
dent, and thus I will be enabled to effect their ransom, and return 
them once more to Lunenburg in safety.” 

“ Bravely and shrewdly spoken !” said Major Hartwell, with a 
look of admiration. 

“But, James, dost thou understand the French tongue? If 
not, in what wilt thou put thy trust ?” demanded the minister. 

“ En Dieu est ma fiance!” returned the young man solemnly to 
the kind-hearted priest. Then tarning to Major Hartwell he re- 
sumed : “I sojourned once among the French three years, and 
know something of their language—ecnough, I think, to be able to 
carry out successfully the plan I have suggested, if so it be that 
you approve of it.” 

“ Most heartily do I approve of it! Most heartily do I concur 
with thee !” answered the major. 

“And I,” echoed the minister, “ will give thee, likewise, my 
sanction to this seemingly plausible undertaking.” 

“Thank you, my most worthy and esteemed friends,” returned 
Harrington, with a bow of deference, “and if you will take upon 
yourselves the business of informing the rest of the result of our 
deliberations, I will speedily prepare myself for the undertaking I 


have promised.” 


ruins, and himself, and those dear to him as the heart and breath | 


called upon in our present sore emergency to direct us as you may 


Major Hartwell and the minister now called the little party of 
armed followers together, and acquainted them in full with the 
plan they had adopted for the delivery of their friends from cap. 
tivity, Orders were then given regarding the removal of the sol- 
diers, and after placing their mangled bodic3 side by side upon the 
temporary litter they had prepared, they took up their solemn line 
of march for the centre of the town, and on the day following, they 
were interred in the little church-yard of Lunenburg, with all due 
military honors. 

Agreeably to his proposal, young Harrington had started almost 
immediately in pursuit of the Indians, stopping only long enough 
to procure him the necessary disguise. No one was cognizant of 
the route he had taken, farther than they supposed him on his 
way to Canada, whither the savages would be most liable to betake 
themselves. 

Days, weeks, and even months rolled by, and still the people of 
Lunenburg gathered no intelligence of Harrington or the captives, 
Summer had passed, and autamn had waned into December, 
The harvests were all gathered, and the once green earth had put 
on her sober mantle of decay. Christmas day had come, and the 
chosen of God had once more gathered in the house of prayer. 
The bell had ceased to vibrate. The minister had once moro as- 
cended the pulpit stairs and given out the hymn. , Suddenly all 
ears were arrested by the sound of footsteps in the porch, and tho 
next moment the door opened, and James Harrington, followed 
by John Fitch and the beautiful Eleanor, leading her two young 
brothers each by a hand, were seen soberly moving down the 
aisle. Major Hartwell sprang to his feet and threw open his pew- 
door to admit the wayfarers. In vain the eyes of the congregation 
were strained towards the door, but the pale and care-worn features 
of Mrs. Fitch were no longer among the living. She had perished 
from want and privation during her captivity. 


SENSUALISM. 


The general term Sensualism comprehends a —all those 
who are fascinated by the mere externals of life, and all those in 
whom the higher nature has sunk down into the appetites, until 
they have actually become assimilated to the — materiality of 
the world—deadened and impotent portions of its dust and mire. 
It shows itself after the type of Tiberias and after the type of 
Rousseau. Now it is joined to a sophistical sentimentalism, and 
now it is the avowed conclusion of a des 
losophy. There it is the coarse pleasure of an animal nature, here 
the headlong reaction of a strong intellect and a perverted wili 
It blossoms in an exu t greenness and an exuberant rowdy- 
ism. The schoolboy of to-day to-morrow emerges from the chrys- 
alis of sachel and apron, a butterfly of fashionable vice and impu- 
dence, cane, cigar, moustache and all, ambitious of a town repu- 
tation, and striving with goslin audacity to imitate the manners of 
an adept. And then come a large class who alternate between a 
swift horse and a brandy-bottle—who, in fact, present a parody or 
perversion of true life ; for they subvert reason and crown the ap- 
petites. They give their evanescent thoughts to serious matters 
and their most strenuous éfforts to light ones. While, with an 
eccentricity apparent in no other = ¥ in nature except the night- 
blooming Cereus, ei open at dark and keep shady through the 
day—rounding off what they call “life” by ten a against the 
lamp-posts at midnight and going to bed with a headache in the 
morning.—E. Chapi: 


PLEASURES OF CONTENTMENT. 


I have a rich neighbor who is always so busy that he has no leis- 
ure to laugh ; the whole business of his life is to get money, and 
more money. He is still drud on, saying that Solomon says, 
“The diligent hand maketh rich.” And it is true, indeed ; but 
he considers not that it is not in the power of riches to make a 
man happy ; for it was wisely said by a man of daw observation 
that “ ae miseries beyond riches as on this side 
of them.” And yet God deliver us from pinching poverty, and 

t that, having a competency, we may be content and thankful. 

t us not repine, or so much as think the gifts of God unequally 
dealt, if we see abound in riches, when, as God knows, 
the cares that are the keys that keep those riches, hang often so 
heavily at the rich man’s girdle that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see 
but the outside of the rich man’s happiness ; tow consider him to 
be like the silk-worm, that, when she seems to play, is at the same 
time spinning her own bowels, and consuming herself. And this 
many rich men ae themselves with corroding cares, to 


oo they have al ry Got. Let us, therefore, be thankful 
eee as competence, and, above all, for a quiet conscience. 


REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


tom dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
y Magazine, filled with original reading of the 


It is no longer 
ly illustrated and 
most entertaiuing character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fnet, that they can obtain a better 
for one dollar your than they have heretofore been charged 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


the old blishers, * M containing ON HUNDRED 
for OBB DOLLAR & year, or at THN CENTS by the single number!” 
VERY EASILY DONE! 


Btep into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
ond the edition we print—90,000 copies—and you 
will nnderstand how it te dons, and that It poys handsomely, 


BALLOWS DOLLAR MONTMLY 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the OnsAPEsT ne in the world, 

containing more ORSONNAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling witb 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, ite aim is to make home cheerful 
and my Just such ® work as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to family cipele. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF, 


ons peas p better as below, and the Magasine 
sent by return of mail @ whole year. 
No. 22 Winker M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass, 
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BALLOU’S’ PICTORIAL) DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


JULIA, MY STEP-SISTER. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Asp this is all you have to say to me, Lacy?” asked Mr. 
Wilmarth. 

“All,” I replied, tarning my face away from his stern gaze, and 
jooking out, with an air of feigned coldness, upon the green lawn 
which ran closely along by the window where we had been sitting 

for the last hour. 

“TI did not anticipate such a reply from you,” he said, in a low, 
unsteady voice. 

“Few men are able to imagine the humility of a refusal,” I 
answered, sarcastically, raising my eyes to his face for a moment. 
“You are not unlike the greater portion of your sex. So much 
conceit ean but be a wall of defence to your heart.” 

The next moment I would have given all I possessed to have 
unsaid the cruel, anwomanly words which I had spoken. Like a 
king, Henry Wilmarth stood up before me, his lips quivering with 
emotion and his cheeks blanched to a strange whiteness. 

“ Lacy—Lucy Stedman !—that I have given my love to a wo- 
man who cannot appreciate the gift, is not my fault. I came to 
you, trusting you beyond any other upon the earth. I did not 
imagine that you were so destitute of that beautiful tenderness 
which goes to make up the true woman. I came to you, believing 
that even a refusal, dropping from your lips, would not be the 
harshest possible, since you should speak it. You have scorned 
the love of an honest heart; you have scoffed at the rich gift I 
brought you. I had not thought you could wound so wantonly ; 
you deserve my pity, not my anger.” 

“Keep your pity, Mr. Wilmarth, I do not need it. I would 
not have you place your heart in such peril again. Pity, you will 
remember, is akin to love,” I replied, bitterly. 

He did not deign me any answer, but walked with a firm, quick 
tread from the room. O, how utterly wretched Iwas! How I 
longed to call him back to me—to look once more upon his face 
and read thereon a lesson which should drive from my mind all 
doubt of his truth and nobleness. Did I love Henry Wilmarth, 
you ask, and stand before him with bold, dark falsehoods upon 
my lips? Had I aimed sharp, cruel thrusts at his bared heart, 
while all the time I suffered more than he, from the rebounding 
blows? 

Yes, I had loved him—ay, did love him, with all the warmth 
of my deep, passionate nature. For nearly two years he had been 
the light of my life. He had come to our village when I was but 
achild. He had led me as he willed, in my young trustfulness. 
Tt was to me as if I had grown up into his very love. Every step 
I had taken forward in my life had seemed te-eaitry me nearer to 
him, and everything grew more lovely as I neared what he had 
told me was his ideal of a true, brave woman. But a shadow 
came across my path. A shadow, did I say? Not so; the reality 
was so quick and sudden that it did not fling a shadow before it. 
My father had brought to our home, after my mother had been 
dead a period of eight years, a wife and a beautiful step-sister, the 
latter two years my senior. 

I had never seen any one so beautiful as Julia Stearns. I had 
never dreamed of eyes more liquid and expressive, hair more 
silken and luxuriant, complexion clearer and purer, or voice more 
sweet and musical than she possessed. I loved her for her beauty. 
I did not look upon her with envy. I was proud to introduce her 
to Mr. Wilmarth as my sister, and pleased to watch the expression 
of admiration upon his face as he looked on her and listened to 
her brilliant, witty conversation. Anything that gave him pleas- 
ure, I enjoyed ; the pure love in my heart had rooted therefrom 
all selfishness and envy. And so weeks and months went on. 
I had told Julia Stearns of my love for Mr. Wilmarth, and pic- 
tured out to her my future, as I thought it lay before mo—-bright, 
sunny and beautiful. 

“And has this paragon of perfection ever told you that he loved 
you t” she asked, breaking out into a ringing laugh. 

“Told mo, Julia?” I replied ; “why need he tell me, when I 
already know it so well ?” 

Again Julia*laughed, long and heartily. 

“ Let me tell you,” she said, flinging back tho curls from her 
forehead and drawing a seat close to the sofa upon which I was 
sitting, “I am afraid your lover is playing you false.” 

“ False I repeated. 

“No, you cannot call it false, since he has not made any pro- 
fessions tw you. You have been very stupid, child, to trust him 
80, when you have had. nothing to hope from. Last night, Lucy, 
he asked me to be his wife.” 

“ His—wife t” I gasped, clutching at her hand ; “why I have 
loved him all my life, Julia.” ; 

“Tam sorry for you, No wonder that you should have been so 
easily deceived—kept at home as you have always been. 1 shall 
coax papa to let me take you to New York when I am married.” 

“Tam afraid that I shall go crazy tI cried, pressing my hands 
to my eyes. “* What shall Ido, Julia? If you love me, tell me.” 

“Don't so white and ghostly, child. Of course you wont 
wish Mr, Wilmarth to know of your feelings now—it would be 
very humiliating to you. You must rouso yourself and appear 
like a woman when he comes hore. Treat him as you would any 
chance acquaintance,” 

Aad I did rouse myself and put my great pride betwoon Henry 
Wilmarth’s heart and mine. I hardly noticed him when he came 
to my father's house, Days of bitter anguish and despair fol- 
lowed, Everything that I looked upon, told me of my blasted 
hopes, my broken life. And so it was that I flung bitter taunts in 


the teeth of Henry Wilmarth, when with soft words he said that 
he loved me, and that his life could not be perfect if mine did not 
flow along peacefully and tranquilly beside it. When I could 
recover myself from the strange tumult of thought which almost 
overpowered me, I sought the chamber of my step-sister. 

“ How is it, Julia?’ I asked; “have you, in your pity for my 
disappointment, sent Mr. Wilmarth to me, to cloak over his false- 
ness by a profession of sincere allegiance? Do you imagine that 
I am so much a child and so little a woman, as to pass over his 
insults and give him the old place in my heart? No, no, it can- 
not be so.” 

“Ah, then he has had a conversation with you about it?” she 
remarked, carelessly, after a moment’s hesitation, while a flush for 
which I could not account, spread over her averted face. 

“ Yes, did you not know it?” 

She looked up, and smiled away tho reproach which I knew 
must be visible in my face. 

“ But I could not bear to see you looking so pale and worried, 
dear Luey,” she said, coming towards me and placing her arm 
around my waist. 

“And so you sent him to me, Julia?” 

She bowed her beautiful head in reply. 

“Do you love Henry Wilmarth?” I asked. 

Again she bowed her head until her curls fell over her face and 
coneealed it from my eager scrutiny. 

“Tam very sorry,” I said; “I fear he is not worthy of you.” 

“O, do not speak so of him!” she exclaimed. “I think you 
have been mistaken in him. You thought he was your lover when 
he was only your friend. You were at fault, Lucy, not he. You 
deceived yourself.” 

“Deceived myself!” Bitter words to repay me for my devo- 
tion of years. O, how fast the roses of my life were crumbling 
into ashes’ before my eyes! I was sipping deeply from the cup 
that is too often held to woman’s lips. But “God is over all.” 
For a week afterwards, Mr. Wilmarth did not visit us. Then he 
came one bright, beautiful morning, with his carriage, and asked 
Julia to take a drive with him. I was sitting in the parlor, read- 
ing, when he entered. I did not know how I should meet him. 
He came near the spot where I was sitting. A vase of flowers 
stood upon a table near by, and he bent his head as if to inhale 
their fragrance, saying at the same time : 

“ You are looking very pale, Miss Stedman. Are you ill?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, without raising my eyes from the page I 
was reading. 

At that moment, just as I heard the step of Julia upon the 
stairs, a white rosebud fell upon my book. I looked up. Mr. 
Wilmarth had turned towards the window, and when my step- 
sister entered, I was holding the bud in my fingers. As the gen- 
tleman turned around to address her, I tore the white petals apart 
and tossed them upon the carpet. 

“Why, Lucy, what are you doing?” asked Julia. 

“ Disposing of Mr. Wilmarth’s gift,” I replied. ‘“ He deserves 
to be treated thus fur his forgetfulness. Think of his tossing 
rosebuds at me in your absence. The idea is ridiculous.” 

“ You are cruel, Lucy,” answered my step-sister. 

“No, not cruel, Miss Stearns,” remarked Mr. Wilmarth. “ Your 
sister’s reply was merited. I had no right to send flowers in one 
direction, while all my thoughts went in another.” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” I said, looking him in the face for a little 
moment with a bitter smile. “Do not find yourself guilty of such 
an offence again.” 

I think the day that followed that morning was the most miser- 
able one I ever spent, or even conceived of. Everything was 
bright and beautiful without, while within my own heart reigned 
the desolation of despair. I put my hands over my eyes to shut 
out the mocking, golden light. I tossed the flowers from the vase 
that stood by me, for their fragrance was mingled with memories 
that I could not bear. Everything about me mocked my grief— 
the sweet summer air, dancing sunshine, and the singing of birds. 
That day brought with it the crisis of my sorrows. The next day 
I was calmer, and I trust better. I had stood by the grave of my 
strong love, and I had seen it shut out forever from my life, with- 
out*the hope of a resurrection in the coming time. 

“ Perhaps,” I said to myself, “the flowers that shall spring up 
out of the ashes of this dead affection, shall grow to beautify and 
chasten my life, far beyond what the living could have done. God 
is wise and loving in his behests.” 

And Julia seemed to grow more beautiful all this while. Her 
manner towards me was tender and kind, and I could not have 
loved her better had we been “ two sisters of one race.” One day, 
after she had finished reading aloud to me Tennyson’s poom of 
“The Gardener’s Daughter,” as we were sitting together upon 
the verandah, she threw down the book, and looking into my 
face, said : 

“Do you know, Lucy, that as people will, so shall fortune bend 
to them 

“ What do you mean by fortune?” I asked. 

“I mean anything that you care to name, that is worthy of 
winning—love, riches or fame.” A 

“Love ?” I repeated, slowly. “I do not think so.” 

“Ah, I know of what you are thinking—your own experience. 
But did you ever resolve in your inmost soul that Henry Wil- 
marth should love you as deeply and fervently as you loved 
him 

“ A love that could not be given me freely I would not care to 
have. Love is not to be willed away like goods or chattels. It 
goes and comes independent of plans or intrigue.” 

“You do not understand me, Lucy. Let me instance my 
meaning. I once know a lady, young and beautiful, who loved a 
gentleman whom she had every reason to believe was betrothed 


to anothér. In her heart she resolved to win his affection to her- 
self, let what might come. She determined to let nothing be in 
her way as a hindrance. She would surmount any obstacle, make 
any sacrifice to bring about this desire of her life. And she 
accomplished what she willed.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“ What should you say, if I should tell you that it was by false- 
hood and treachery ; by sacrificing another’s heart to her own ?” 

“T should say that the prize she gained, great as it was, could 
not one millionth part repay her for the loss of her trath and purity. 
I should rather stand in the place of her who was robbed of her 
lover, whose happiness was so ruthlessly wrecked, than the proud 
woman who staked her soul upon so perfidious an undertaking.” 

“You and I differ,” said Julia, in a tone which startled me. 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, looking into her face. 

She did not answer me, save by a glance of her eyes. That 
glance told of an undisciplined will, a reckless ambition, and even 
of unholy, unprincipled triamphs. 

“You—you—have not wronged me?” I gasped, a <errible 
thought flashing across my mind. 

“ Why should you think so?” she asked, with a laugh, her face 
growing white as she spoke. 

“ Because I know so!’’ I replied, a conviction settling upon my 
mind which I could not evade. “You are the ambitious woman 
who would tread in a pathway paved with bleeding hearts, rather 
than not bend what you wished to your will.” 

She did not speak nor move. Her mouth was white with rage 
and scorn, and upon her forehead a proud, defiant smile sat like 
an unholy king. At this moment a shadow fell across the floor, 
and looking up I saw Henry Wilmarth. 

“ Ladies, by a most lucky chance I have been made a listener 
to your conversation,” he began, fixing his eyes upon Julia. “I 
came this morning early, to transact some business with your 
father in his library. After we had completed our arrangements, 
I took up a book, in which I became so absorbed that I quite for- 
got the time and place until your voices aroused me. There is to 
me some strange mystery connected with your conversation that 
I am not able to solve. Will Miss Stearns assist me ?”’ 

Julia bowed. 

“Who, then, shall I thank for the scornful refusal that Lucy 
gave me when I told her of my love ?” 

“You may thank me, if you please, Mr. Wilmarth,” replied 
Julia. “I thonght it a pity that a person so wealthy, talented 
and gentlemanly as yourself, should take to your home a person 
so plain and unattractive as Miss Stedman. I thought that was 
better fitted for the station, sir. But for my stupidity everything 
would have ended as I wished, and you would have been ignorant 
of this little by-play.” + 

“And you, Lucy?” said Mr. Wilmarth, casting a look of un- 
utterable scorn upon Julia, and turning from her without deigning 
a reply ; “ what have you to say now ?” 

“ That I have loved you since I was a little child,” I replied, 
tears rushing to my eyes. “I am plain and unattractive, but—” 

“Bunt you have a heart that makes you noble among women. 
Heaven be praised that for years I have read its pages aright,” he 
said, taking my hand tenderly. 

And so it was that my dark night found a morning. Five 
years I have been the wife of Henry Wilmarth. Need I say that 
Lam happy and blessed in his love? Julia Stearns is the wife of 
a white-headed man, who is tottering upon the verge of the grave. 
She goes about as ever, cold and heartless. She has allowed her 
beauty to suck out all the nobleness of her life, instead of using it 
as a gift of God to enhance her usefulness. 


+ 


A PEEP INTO FLORIDA. 

“ Florida is the paradise of an idle man.” So said a Georgian 
gentleman to me—Captain B., and I believe it is pretty near the 
truth. The climate is mild and equable, so a man need not be 
particular as to house and clothing. Shooting and fishing will 
easily supply him with food ; and, if he wishes to be luxurious, 
by scratching the ground he may have a few sweet toes, or a 
little Indian corn. Land has been t in Florida at a cent 
per acre; but for that matter, our “cracker” need not buy land 
at all—he may squat and take his chance of being turned out. Is 
is not every one who would wish to dispossess a cracker, so long as 
the cracker had his rifle and an ounceof lead. Having thus estab- 
lished himself on land of his own, or a patch of Uncle Sam’s, he 
may also, if he pleases, become a grazier at small expense of 
labor or money. Having bought, borrowed or stolen a few head 
of cattle, he simply marks them and turns them out into the woods. 
In the spring he collects the calves and puts his brand upon them ; 
and this, absolutely, is all the care or trouble he takes, except 
catching them when a purchaser appears. In this way, some of 
these Florida squatters accumulate vast herds of cattle, without 
any exertion on their part. Nay, so laay and careless of comfort 
are they, that I am assured that there are men in these forests 
owning 5000 or 6000 head of cattle, who have not even milk to 
their coffee. “And that,” said Captain B., “ I call pretty tolerable 
shiftless.”—Stirling’s Letters from America. 


A WHITE NEGRO. 

Once, and only once, during my life, I have had an opportunity 
of examining minutely an entirely white negro. In the year 1812 
there lived in the town of Stabroek, the capital of Demerara, a 
man of this complexion. He was a robust young fellow—by no 
means what they called an Albino, as his eyes were just the same 
color as those of his tribe. He went by the name of Bochra Jem, 
or White Jemmy, and was a tailor by trade. I found his skin in 
all respects the same as my own, saving that where the sun had 
given mine the appearance of mahogany, his was blotched with 
broad freckles of a lighter tint. In other respects, he was in 
reality a negro from head to foot. He stood apparently about 
five feet nine inches, with a finely expanded chest, and a back as 
straight as an arrow. But he was deficient in the calves of his 
legs, while you could not help remarking the protrusion of his 
heels, so noted in the negro. Both his father and mother were 
healthy, jet black negroes. He appeared to be about twenty years 
old, and was probably the only white negro ever seen in Demerara. 


— Waterton’s Essays. 
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CHARLES MACKAY, LiL. D. 


ews, now on a travelling and lecturing 
tour in this country. He arrived here in 
& late steamship from Liverpool, and his 
first debut as a lecturer on this side of the 
Atlantic was made in this city. We were in- 
formed by Mr. Mackay that this visit was 
the fulfilment of a long-cherished purpose 
which lacked only opportunity for its accom- 
plishment. He makes no secret of his inten- 
tions to communicate the result of his obser- 
vations of American men, women, manners, 
institutions and scenery to the columns of 
the beautiful journal he controls, and what- 
ever he writes on these themes cannot but 
= the reading — on 
sides of Atlantic. In mean- 
while he is the recipient of attentions on all 
hands ; for his fame had preceded him—his 
poetry had furnished “household words” to 
thousands of American homes, and his 
lyrics been echoed with delight from the 
» onal of the Atlantic to the golden strand 
of the Pacific, from the northern barriers of 
eternal snow and ice to the perfumed waves 
of the Mexican gulf. Charles Mackay was 
born in Perth, Scotland. He is descended 
from a “long and noble line of martial an- 
cestry,” He is of the clan Mackay family, 
so renowned in Scottish history and romance. 
His father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father served with distinction in the British 
army, and he himself was destined for a 
military career. The pen, however, had for 
him more attractions than the sword. He 
received his preliminary education in Lon- 
don, and afterwards pursued his studies on 
the continent, at Brussels in Belgium, and 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in Rhenish Prassia. Tis 
foreign studies and residence rendered him 
a proficient in the French, German, and 
Italian languages. His first literary essay 
was the publication of a volume of poems at 
the age of twenty. In 1836 he commenced 
his apprenticeship in the art and mystery of 
lism, #8 an attaché of the London 
orning Chronicle, and was connected with 
the editorial corps of that paper for a period 
of eight years, laboring at his vocation with 
an assiduity which injured his health. From the Chronicle he 
passed to the Glasgow Argus, and while conducting that pa 
received the honorary d of LL. D. from Glasgow University. 
In 1847, with restored health, he returned to London, and almost 
immediately accepted the editorship of the Illustrated News. 
Within the past ten years he has labored assiduously at his edi- 
torial desk, finding time, however, to waite and publish ten vol- 
umes of poetry: “The Hope of the World,” “The Salaman- 
drine,” “Legends of the Isles,” “ Voices from the Crowd,” 
“Voices from the Mountains,” “Town Lyrics,” “ Egeria,” 
“The Lump of Gold,” “Songs for Music,” ‘ Under Green 
Leaves.” He has also written one hundred songs for the ancient 
ar melodies of England, in conjunction with the late Sir 
enry R. Bishop, the distinguished composer. Mr. Mackay is 
also himself a composer of music, and has published twenty-five 
songs with his own melodies. Of one of these, “ John Brown,” 
upwards of 20,000 copies have been sold. He has furthermore 
dited « collection of English songs from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, and collection of Scottish songs for 


CHARLES MACKAY, LL. D. 


the same period. Mr. Mackay has also published many valuable 

rose works. A “ History of London,” in one volume; “ Long- 
Lord of London, a romance,” three volumes ;. “ The 
Thames and its Tributaries,” two volumes ; “ Memoirs of Extra- 
ordinary Popular Delusions,” three volumes ; “ Scenery of the 
English Lakes,” one volume. Of his prose works, the “ Popular 
Delusions” is well known in this country, where it has been re- 
published and widely circulated. His poems are simple, natural 
and melodious, free from cant and euphuism, and have found 
echoes in the popular heart of Europe and America. His selected 
poems published by Ticknor & Fields of this city in 1853, are in 
the hands of thousands of readers. Of them the Christian Ex- 
aminer of 1853 wroté: “Of all living poets, there is none for 
whom we cherish a warmer or more — regard than we do 
for Charles Mackay; and we gladly to do for his volume, 
what we should doubly rejoice to do for him in person—step for- 
ward and greet its appearance on our shores with a thrice-hearty 
welcome. The joyous innocence, the ing humanity, the 
lyric fire, the gushing sentiment, the rhythmical music, the rich 
glad spontaneity, the pure and noble thoughtfulness, which so 
remarkably characterize these uctions, make it at once a joy 
and a profit to read them, a privilege and a duty to recommend 
them. If an as imaginative person would have‘the 
springs of childhood’s purest feelings touched, and the aspirations 
of manhood’s noblest moods strengthened, let him read the sweet 
poems of Charles Mackay, If any strong-souled reformer, bat- 
tling with evil times and selfish men, would feed the fountains of 
his faith and charity, and brighten the visions of his choicest 
hours, let him read the glorious poems of Charles Mackay. His 
writings are not the poetry of tragedy, of m ysics, or of tra- 
dition, but of happiness, of beauty and hope, of nature and truth, 
of man and reform. It is pre-eminently the poetry of the times, 
singing in native music, whose thrilling appeals stir the blood like 
8 trumpet’s blast, and whose tender suggestiveness melts the eyes 
like an solian’s melancholy, the best characteristics, the wisest 
lessons, and the chief duties of the present age.” The subject he 
has selected for his lectures, “ Songs, National, Historical, and 
Popular,” is one on which he is we go to speak, having 
studied it thoroughly and con amore. . Mackay appears’to be 
a practical man as well as a poet. He will no doubt travel with 
his eyes open, avoid as much as possible all association with petty 
cliques, li and political, and trust to his own sound judg- 
ment for g conclusions from undistorted facts. 


MANILLA GIRLS. 

We present on this page two pictures, sketched from life, one 
representing the in-door and the other the out-of-doors costume of 
the Manilla females. The in the first-named sketch is smok- 
ing her cheroot with an evident air of satisfaction—they smoke 
them morning, noon and p= The high ns for the feet 
transparent pina (the said ing thinner muslin) camisa ; 
coat) of brilliant plaid pattern ; over-which they put 
on the tapis—always striped, and of darker color than the dress ; 
their magnificent hair always drawn back, or falling down to their 
heels. The natives of Manilla are very hospitable. At any house 

walk into you are welcomed heartily, but especially by the 

; immediatel nut. 
them ; they y bring you ps 


quite a furore. Mothiog aoe down but “ Los Lanceros ;” and the 
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urches as at Hong-Kong. 


PASTIME A SEA-BEAR. 

We pushed on for Tongue Point, and 
then pitched. More bears. I was busy on 
the Point with the instrument, watching an 
object, when I noticed a lady and her cub 
amusing themselves, as I imagined, at a 

me of romps, but the old lady was evi- 

ently the more excited. Probably no such 
opportunity has before been afforded to any 
naturalist of witnessing quietly the humors 
or habits of these animals. At first the mo- 
tions of the mother appeared to mo as ridi- 
culously absurd, or as if she was teaching 
her cub to form a summerset, or some- 
thing nearly approaching it; but the cub 
evinced no interest, no participatinn in the 

sport; indeed, moved off and lay wown a 
parently to sleep. The antics, too, of the 
mother were too distant from the cub to 
prove instructive. I will endeavor to con- 
vey my impression of the exhibition, as 
viewed through the telescope at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile, as well as the object 
which she intent. It must first be borne. in mind 

r a bear of such dimensions as that before me would wei 
about six and a half or seven hundred. The object apparently 
in view was to break a hole in the ice. In order to effect this, the 
claws were first put into requisition, and, as nimbly and gracefully 
as a dog did the huge creature tear up and scatter snow and ice 
to the winds; having removed, as she imagine’, sufficient, she 
then appeared to estimate her distance, calculate on her leap, and 
in the effort ors dowag perpendicular on her forepaws over the 
spot: where “had #eratched. Something she imagined had 
been effected. She continued to repeat this scratching and amus- 
mode of pounding until at length she appeared satisfied, 
she assumed an attitude of *‘ dead point,” with forepaw 
raised, and remained for some time Immovable. The question 
occurred to me, “Is this a mode, by concussion and making 4 


hole, of seducing a seal within gripe?” for I have ly 
noticed that, when we cut for a, fire-hole, etc., in- 
quisitive animals will show themselves. This, however, I will 


leave. for others to verify.—Sir £. Belcher. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.M.—The assassin of the French was young 
his flesh before he 
society , found- 


psx.—The Illuminati (Enligh 


degree of morality and virtue. It had 
revolution. 


when they ha left hard, the of general! 
n ve 
M. you address the Hon, M: the Wilder, Boston, he wil dou 
furnish you with the document you refer to 
Srupent.—By application to the librarians, you would be allowed to consult 
books in any of our public libraries. 
J. J.—It is too late now to think of setting out trees. 
DaaventsmaN.—The stature of the sitter is indicated by placing the head 
The om on of Hayy, and the adjcent countries 
nheumon 


Miles tells us, that in Iceland 
and the chief justice are 


cur A wat of Thomas Moore, the poet, has lately been inaugurated in 


Srupent.— Allahabad” comes from “ Allah,” God, and ond 
means the 7 That city being the capital of Agra, the chief 
school of the Brahmins, is much resorted to by In igrime 

Maninen.—Paul Jones's bore the device of a rat , with the legend, 
* Don’t tread on me!’’ 


rather florid, yor 

M. PD When renege Boston, he was quartered in the large brick 
house at the corner of Park and Beaeon Streets. 

Auateun.—Rosa Bonheur is admitted to be unexcelled in the truthful delin- 


port.—If the te is about three feet and a half by two and 
half, and is to be done in the best style, it would occupy an engraver 
three years—and you could not get it doue certainly abort five thousand 
SPonTsMaN.—Two of Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses, “ Prioress” and “ Bell,” have 
already been victorious. 


seen shoeing their 


+ 


Bs xor pecetvep.—The real wealth: and prosperity of this 
country were never more obvious than at the present moment. 


“Banks and money-brokers are playing a deep game and doing 


fearful mischief; but behind all this, the granaries of the country 
are teeming with plenty, and the re-action is at hand. Be patient, 
be economical, don’t be frightened—there is no real trouble worth 
speaking of, The United States are rich and prosperous in spite 


of all such temporary panics. 


How ro Remit.—In remitting, write legibly at the top of your 
letter the post-office, county and State. Bills current in the sub- 
scriber’s neighborhood taken at par, ee preterred. 

> 

Incenious Rascatitr—The hog-thieves in ‘Peunton admin- 
ister chloroform to the porkers, and carry them off without a squeal. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. John Hagan, one of the gallant defenders of New Orleans, 
under Jackson, lately died in Paris, 73 years old. 

«++» By a slight defect in a sidewalk in Concord, N. H., the 
city fathers had to pay four thousand dollars damages. 

.+++ Vesuvius has been “erupting,” lately. This event is a 
fine stroke of luck for Naples—it draws custom. 

++» Rey. T. B. Thayer, who preached for nineteen years in 
Lowell, is now pastor of the Fifth Universalist Church in Boston. 

+++. A melancholy event in the world of art is the recent death 
of Thomas Crawford, the gifted American sculptor. 

+++» Pliny Miles has gone to Europe, to make researches into 
postal laws, postal arrangements and history. 

+++. Mr, Wight has just finished a portrait of Edward Everett, 
which is pronounced admirable as a likeness and picture. 

-+++ Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, has gone to Europe, 
to resume her artistic studies in Italy. 

«+++ The whole number of policemen in New York city is 800 
—quite too small for the size of that “ village.” 

+++» The city of Sebastopol is rapidly re-peopling by returning 
Russians. There are now more than 12,000 there 

The best-informed people still think that the war in India 
is based on a military mutiny solely. 

-++» Flour has been coming into the city, lately, at the rate of 
about 13,000 barrels a week. 

+++ The world is for our working hours, but home is the place 
of refuge when we are weary and weak. 

++» In the town of Winona, Minnesota territory, two fire com- 
panies have purchased two of Hunneman’s engines. 

+++. The young men of North Cambridge and Somerville have) 
lately established a society called the “ Winthrop Debating Club.’ 

-++. A young English printer, lately engaged in the Savannah 
Georgian office, has become an heir to $300,000. 

-++» If nature intended the nose for snuff-taking, Madame de 
Girardin says, the nostrils would have been uppermost. 

+++» The correspondent of the N. ¥. Times says the American 
Protestant Chapel at Paris is nearly finished, but not paid for. 

+++» Madame Rosati, a French dancer, lately refused $20,000 
for a season's performance at St. Petersburgh. 

.+++ In sporting circles they are talking of an anticipated race 
between a night-mare and a clothes-horse. 

+++» Weare rejoiced at the triumph of Mr. Ten Broeck’s mare, 

, on the English turf. 

+++» The tone of Brigham Young towards the United States 

government is that of arrogance and bold, rebellious defiance. 


NEVER TOO LATE. 

To the anxious watcher by the bedside of the invalid, the good 

physician whispers, “while there is life, there is hope,” and this 

t has carried consolation to many a bleeding heart. 
Many a time has it been verified by the almost miraculous snatch- 
ing of a sufferer from the jaws of death. “While there is life, 
there is hope!” While there is life, while there is vitality, there 
is hope that the morally diseased may be rescued from destruc- 
tion. Every man should bear writen in his heart, and ever before 
his eyes, the words “ Never too late.” What would become of the 
mariner, tossing on the stormy deep, if, daunted by news that the 
water was gaining in the hold, if terrified by the tearing and part- 
ing of sails, the clash of the thunder, and the roar of the ravenous 
waves, he abandoned the helm? While there is a possibility of 
safety, the gallant steersman clings like death to the spokes of the 
wheel, and human energy in nine cases out of ten, human beliet 
that “it is never too late,” saves the good ship and gallant crew, 
and costly merchandize. 

We have no patience with those timorous and indolent natures 
who are ever deploring opportunities that have passed away, and 
who have no faith in the present hour lapsing rapidly away to past 
time. One of these men will lament that he never learned a cer- 
tain language, or acquired a certain art, when he was young. Idle 
lament! The past is gone—think no more of it, except to profit 
by the lesson of experience. This tame surrender to time is 
puerile. ‘“ While there is life, there is hope”—hope of high 
achievement. We know of no figure more touching and impres- 
sive than that of Humboldt, the philosopher and traveller, now 
entering on his eighty-ninth year, and still wooing science with 
undiminished ardor, and every day and every night adding to those 
stores of information which, distilled in the alembic of his intel- 
lect, give light to two hemispheres. Think of Titian laboring at 
his easel till nearly a century had crowned his head with its snowy 
honors,—of Rembrandt Peale, in our own country and day, pur- 
suing his joyous artistic studies at the age of eighty. In another 
branch of human exertion, there is our own Irving, who may be 
termed the father of American literature, now far advanced in 
life, yet plying his graceful pen, and exclaiming, with Macbeth: 

** Come wind, come wrack, 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. ad 

There is no more fatal delusion than that of supposing there is 
a certain fixed period of life at which a man must abandon cer- 
tain pursuits. Manya man denies himself an invigorating gallop 
that would give him a fresh tenure of life, because he is “too old 
to ride on horseback.” It is customary for men to loll in carriages 
after a certain period, and so, forsooth! though not physically in- 
capacitated, he must follow the fashion of men of his years. If 
men only had independence, how mu¢h more vigorous and happy 
would be ! 


THE FRENCH ARTIST: 


—or,— 
LIFE SCENES IN THE GAY CAPITAL. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


This is the title of a stirring and highly-wrought story which 
we shall commence in our next number, and which will be com- 
pleted in four numbers of the Pictorial. The locale of the story 
is Paris, the gayest of all gay cities, and the reader will peruse the 
chapters of “The French Artist” with absorbing interest and 
pleasure. 


Inp1G0.—The war in India will cripple our supplies of this 
article, and as the demand for it is very great, we shall have to 
look about for some new place whence to obtain it. As it isa 
native of the southern part of our country, the planters should be 
quickly stirring to bring its cultivation back again to its native 
land. It will grow best on recently cleared lands, and requires a 
very moist soil ; it must also be protected from high winds, and in 
time of drought should be well irrigated. Great Britain has been 
too smart for us, in making it grow best in her own possessions, 
and we have been compelled to import it from that country. Let 
us take our own again, and, by attention to its cultivation, keep it 
as ond of the staples of our commerce. 


Coxvicts out or Worx.—A New York city paper says :— 
“The contractors for the labor of the convicts at Sing Sing prison 
have mostly suspended, and there are now about five hundred 
inmates of that venerable institution without profitable employ- 
ment, As the State will have to assume the current expenses of 
the prison, the prospect for the convicts is a decline in the quality, 
if not in the quantity, of rations.” 

Husxine Frotics.—There is some fun left in this hard old 
‘world still. At Hitchcockville, Ct., a few evenings since, at a 
corn husking, two hundred bushels were husked, forty girls kissed, 
five “ engaged,” and everybody at home before ten o’clock. 


“Harp Timzs.”—This is the title of a new poem by Park 
Benjamin, the popular lecturer, which he is delivering with great 
‘aueccess. He compels people to laugh over their own misfortunes, 
(and that is the first step towards retrieving them. , 


Cosrty.—During the year ending June 30, 1857, laces to the 
value of $1,601,602 were brought into this country. The hard 
times will cause retrenchment. 


‘A wuw Trrigs—In come of the Indien papers, General Have- 
lock is styled “the galvanized ramrod.” 


THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM YOUR CLUBS! 

With the commencement of the new year, and the fourteenth 
volume of Batiov’s Picroriat, we shall perfect some new ar- 
rangements, which will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. Fresh interest will be im- 
parted by the pens of several new and popular contributors, and a 
spirit of freshness given by means of our enlarged facilities and 
growing experience. Without making large promises, or noisy 
announcements, we have kept on the even tenor of our way, striv- 
ing only to give to our patrons an elegant, refined and truly valu- 
able illustrated paper. How well we have succeeded, our unri- 
valled edition and increasing subscription list give ample evidence. 

We shall commence the new volume with an admirable original 
novelette from the favorite pen of Mrs. C. F. Genry,* entitled : 


Che Border League! 


A finely written American story, of most intense interest and 
mystery of plot, yet true to the pioneer life of the great West. 
This story will be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of novelettes we have 
ever given in one year. 

Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may be no break in 
the receipt of the paper, and also to enable us to arrange our edi- 
tion and subcription books in season. Let clubs be made up in 
every town and village—for very few persons, who understand 
how cheap Batovu’s Picrortat can be had by joining a club, 
will be willing to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy, one year..... $3 00 
9 00 
lo “ CITT TT TTT TTT 20 00 

Any person sending us twelve subscribers a the last rate, shall 


receive the thirteenth gratis. One copy of BaLiou’s Picro- 

RIAL, and one copy of Tux Fiac oF our Gnees, taken together, 
$4 per annum. 

t>~ To any person who sends us a club of Sty subscribers, 
with the money, we will present a complete set of the twelve bound 
volumes of the Pictorial, full gilt, with illumined title-pages and 
indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the wholesale price of 
which is $24. Here is a chance for any ne person to 
obtain a superb illustrated library without fags 

ALLOU, 


No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


® The well-known author of “ Paolina,” the five hundred dollar prise story 
we published some years since. 


> 


Fearrut Dorixes.—It is estimated that since the revolution 
broke out in India, the deaths by violence have averaged, through- 
out the troubled territory, over five hundred souls daily, of both 
natives and Europeans! Qne writer from Calcutta gives the ag- 
gregate, up to the date of his letter, as about forty thousand. The 
English slay the natives in cold blood, wherever found, whether 
with arms in their hands or otherwise, when they once commence 
the work of destruction in any given district. 


> 


Tuareg Acres or Lanp.—The words of the widow of Helve- 
tius, to Napoleon, are worth remembering :—“ You cannot con- 
ceive how much happiness can be found on three acres of land.” 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, _ Eddy, Mr. Sanborn G. 
Abrams, of Lowell ; Mr. Stone, Mr John E. Kendall, of Sterling, to 
Miss Hattie L. W nA ay tog Mr Stowe, Mr. Thomas Watson to Miss 
Dr, Huntin ah, Mr. Ane Dickinson to Miss Anne 
; her. Be 
both of Union 


ms to Miss Harriet M. Ware, 
Me.; "Mr. Mr. Augustus M. Brainerd to Miss 
dia A. Colby ; by Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Nathan Adams to Miss Martha J. 
ton.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. G@. Henry Gardner to Miss 
Laura P. Taylor.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Kibby, Mr. John A. Whorf, of 
, to Miss Susan J. Brooks, of Boston.—At SLshesy, by Rev. Mr. ky- 
der, Mr. William H. Pratt to Mrs. Abb: Wells, both of Chelsea.—At Dorches- 
ter, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Eugene pson, of Boston, to Miss Martha 
Gilbert. —At Reading, by Kev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. John Knight to Miss Brasiiia 
B. "y" my mek Rev. Dr. Cooke, Mr. James H. Short, of New 
— > tz.— At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Lorenzo 
ith to Mine pam | Fs Symonds. —At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr 
W. Horn to Miss Kena A. Priest.—At Wercester, by Rev. Mr. James, Mr. 
win A. Fawcett to Miss Rosetta Perkins. 


DEATHS. 


E. 
Nancy ; Mrs. 73; Mr. ‘Abraham B. Perkins, 55; 
Capt. Be 2 ot 64; Capt. Nathan Cras, 60 ; Mrs. Mary P. Cross, 79; 
Mr. William M. Jones, Mrs "Rebel G. Worthington, 68. 


ponset, Mrs. Emily R. Atwood, 23.—At East Weymouth, Mr. John Pratt, 49.— 

At Lynn, Mrs. Elisabeth A. Badger, 37 . Ze 

late Rev. Samuel Worcester, D.D.. 78.—At ~~ ‘Mr. Jot Joba pa 62.—At Es- 

sex, Mr. James Andrews, 94.—At Rock, 7.—At 

, Mrs. Elizabeth Chase, 69.—At Dury, Alice W. Coll 

orth Billerica, Mrs. Mary’ ages, 52.—At Raynham, Mr. Wilbur, 57. 

—At Sutton Abraham Chase, 68.—At Swanzey, Mrs. Ruby 

84.—At Northampton, Mrs. Lois Adama, 90.—At Plymouth, Mr. Samuel Sher- 

Longmeadow, W 

. John 

Putnam, 66.—At Windsor, Ct., Rowland, 91. 
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BALIOU’'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM (COMPANION, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TO M. M. 8. 


BY MES. E. 6. ANDREWS. 


Tis sweet to be bered—dearer still, 
To know that those we cherish love us still : 
To feel that in some hearts we hold a place, 
That time nor changes cannot quite efface. 


"Tis sweet to feel there are some links to bind 
Us to this life—to know that some are kind: 
Who have no selfish motive in their love, 
Whose friendship will endure till called above. 


Ah, friendship is a holy word! 

°Tis the enchanter'’s wand, so oft hath stirred 
My heart with feelings words are powerless 
The faintest semblance even to express. 


Green in my heart, though age and care may come, 
Will live the memory of the dear days gone : 

Will live the memory of those that made them dear, 
Whose pleasure "twas my sometime lonely way to cheer. 


Among those friends may I number thee, 
Though ne'er thy pleasant face I see; 
May we renew, when life is done, 

The friendship here on earth begun. 


CHARITY. 
The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 
8o frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 
And to receive to give. 
No soil so sterile, and no living Jot 
So poor, but it hath somewhat still to spare 
In household odors. Charitable they 
Who, be their having more or leas, so have 
That less is more than need, and more is leas 
Than the great heart’s good will.—Syrpxzr 


APPEARANCES. 
Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 
Marks hearts where grief has little left to learn; 
And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 
In smiles that least befit who wears them most.—Brnzon. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. | 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Lamartine, who is so popular in this country, has been spending the sum- 
mer and fall at his chateau of Saint Point. Though sixty-two years old, he is 
by no means shaken in health, as some persons believed. He is always glad 
to see his friends in the country; and the firet objects he shows visitors, is 
the oak-tree, at the foot of which he wrote the first volume of “ Jocelyn,” 
and the horse he rode in February, 1848, when he calmed the popular tem- 
pest, and when he said, ‘‘ Fellow-citizens, the finest rostrum in the world is 
the saddle of a charger.”...... A tremendous explosion oecurred recently at 
the Cafe Parisien. People thought it was an earthquake; but it was only a 
coffee-pot, hermetically sealed and placed on a furnace. that had burst—an- 
other version of a “‘ tempest in s teapot.”......Marshal Vaillant lately exhib- 
ited to the French Academy a ball perforated by a worm, and a package of 
cartridges, in which the same insect had found its way that had attacked the 
bullets. This is thought very curious......* A lady ” asks the Portland Ad- 
vertiser to request those clergymen who preach against silks and satins, not 
to wear black satin vests, or lift their arme so high as to display the silk linings 
in their sleeves. ..... Punch advises the governor of Utah to “go it while 
he’s Young.” The advice is sensible, for somebody is Cumming who'll check 
——>— Quantities of fresh grapes from California have been sold in 
New York...... The editor of the * Philadelphia City Item ” was shown lately 
the cane which General Stark held in his hand before the battle of Benning- 
ton, and which he shook at the advancing British army, exclaiming, “ Boys, 
I'l) win this fight to-day, or Molly Stark shall be a widow!” He wonit. The 
cane is of jointed Indian wood, resembling bamboo, apparently heavy, but 
in reality light. Its color is brown, mottled with yellow. The crown is 
mother-of-pearl. It was bequeathed to Henry B. Hirst, Eeq.. by Mr. Stevens, 
of Newburyport, Massachusettes, and was delivered to him by Capt. Thomas 
Brown, of Philadelphia. Mr. Stevens was = descendant of General Stark. 
The cane never left the family. Mr. Hirst intends presenting it to the Hall 
of Independence. .... An Ohio politician was boasting, in a public speech, 
that he could bring an argument tos pint as quick as any other man. 
“You can bring s quart toa pint « good deal quicker,” replied a Kentucky 
editor...... Somebody truly says that one debt begets another. If a man 
owes you 8 sovereign, he is sure to owe you a grudge, too—and he is gener- 
ally more ready to pay interest on the latter than on the former. .....An ex- 
change says that “‘ change isin itself an evil.” Ise little change in one's 
pocket an evil? Is the occasional change of one’s linen an evil? Is a change 
from bad to good an evil?...... Charles the Second, hearing Vossius, a cele- 
brated freethinker, repeating some incredible stories about the Chinese, anid, 
“+ This is @ very strange man; he believes everything but the Bible!”......A 
little child in church, observing the minister to be very vehement in his 
words and gestures, cried out, “‘ Mother, why don’t they let the man out of 
the box?”...... The associated press have taken measures to employ a swift 
yacht, which shall cruise off Newfoundland, in the track of the Atlantic 
steamers, to receive their European news and transmit it over the United 
States, by telegraphs from St. John's, in six or eight days from the time it 
leaves England. ..... A writer in an English paper gravely proposes to cage 
Nena Sahib as a matter for study, and then bring him to England, carefully 
guarded, to live out the term of bis natural, or unnatural, life, like a monster 
without sympathy. This reminds us of Mre. Giass’s receipt for “ jugged 
hare "—* First cateh your hare.”..,...A judge in Indiana threatened to fine 
a lawyer for contempt of court. “I have expressed no contempt for the 
court,” said the lawyer; “on the contrary, I have carefully concealed my 
foolings.”...... The bears in Piscataquis county, Maine, have been making 
great devastetion among the young stock. The Bangor Whig says that 
many calves and sheep have been killed by them in that county, Ata recent 
husking in Monson, the eries of calf were heard by, and the men, 
rushing out, found « large bear holding the calf with one paw and beating 
his skull with the other. He was so determined upon his prey, that he 
turned and offered to fight the first man who came up. but thought better of 
it, when he saw the man's backers, and made tracks for the woods. .....Mre. 
Partington did not take up * Life Illustrated, by Fowler & Wells,” and read 
it Life Frustrated by Foul sir in Welle” We have the authority of her 
near friend and scribe for this..,,,.An English paper thinks it a ‘wonderful 
merey that telegraphic communication has been kept up in Punjaub” (In- 
dia), and tells the following as one of the uses made of it at the outbreak of 
the revolt :—A letter was intercepted at Pindce, which said, ‘ Turee natives 


of high rank (giving names) sit in council to-morrow, to decide what to do 
with the English. Telegraph said, ‘‘Let a spy attend and report.” This 
was done, and in a few minutes after, the outlines of the plot were laid be- 
fore Lawrence. Telegraph again, “ Hang all three.” In fifteen minutes they 
were hung. Short work...... When the day “ breaks,” what becomes of the 
pieces?......In Bagland, it is said, one meets ladies past fifty, glowing, radi- 
ant and blooming, with a freshness of complexion and fulness of outline re- 
freshing to contemplate... ... Mademoiselle Taglioni is no longer, we are told, 
the charming vision which used to detach itself from the heaven of the opera, 
and when it danced appeared to have wings. Malle. Taglion! is now a citi- 
zen, mistress of her own lands and houses, and pays taxes like any other un- 
fairylike individual. She lives in a beautiful villa on Lagoiliaggiore, in sum- 
mer, and in Venice during the winter. ...,.A red frog has been shown to the 
editor of the North Bridgewater Gazette, found twenty-two feet below the 
surface of the ground, by a man digging well in that town. He jumped as 


Unis” says, that the negotiations for the entree of Madame Cora de Wilhorst 
to the Theatre Italien have been suddenly abandoved, in consequence of her 
husband suddenly coming into possession, by inheritance, of a considerable 
fortune. But Corbyn’s “ Programme” says, “ We have reason to believe 
that the story about Madame de Wilhorst’s having come into possession, by 
inheritance, of a considerable fortune, and the consequent abandonment of 
the negotiations for the entree of Madame Cora de Wilhorst to the Theatre 
Italien, is all a fudge.”......Henry Shaw, a wealthy gentleman of St. Louis, 
has declared his intention to rent a vacant lot and fill it with wood for the 
benefit of the poor of St. Louis during the coming winter. .....It is a heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth......A California editor is advised by a corre- 
spondent, “ now that the election is over, to devote more space to the ladies ;” 
but the editor thinks that, with the present price of real estate, that would 
be wrong. He says the subject is done up by one word—hoeps—and, poor 
fellow, he says that is as near as he can come to the subject...... Buchanan 
Read is very much admired in England. The London Athenwum says :— 
‘Read has many qualifications for becoming one of the most successful writ- 
ers of songs—esweet, simple and unperplexing. His poetry possesses a sooth- 
ing. subtie charm, an affectionate tenderness, and a delicate purity as of the 
dew-drop, which should endear it to the hearts of the home circle.”. .. ...Miss 
Louisa Pyne has a book in press about her American travels. ..... Miss Robb, 
the New Orleans heiress, was married at the Palace of Malmaison, recently, 
and was given away by its occupant. the Ex-Queen Christina, of Spain. The 
invitations were made in the name of Christina. The young lady who was 
the recipient of this honor at the hands of the queen, was Miss Isabella Robb, 
daughter of Mr. James Robb, of New Orleans, well known as a patron of the 
arts, and as the former possessor of one of the copies of Powers’s Greek Slave. 
The bridegroom was Gen. San Ramon, of the Spanish army. It is said that 
the first acquaintance between the parties was made on that prolific ground 
for love matches, the Hotel du Louvre, in the course of last winter. .....The 
only man known to have escaped from the massacre at Cawnpore, in India, 
has become a raving maniac. The horrors he witnessed overthrew his rea- 
son......Mdlle. Nau, the beautiful soprano singer, who visited this country 
about three years since, has recently lost her voice. She was the most fin- 
ished artist of the French opera after the retirement of Madame Damoreau, 
of whom she was the pupil and the graceful rival. She is now residing at 
Tours for the benefit of her health...... Mdile. Nantier-Didiee, so well re- 
membered by our opera-goers, has been very successful at the Theatre Ital- 
fen, Paris...... It is said that the Emperor Alexander II., of Russia, talks of 
visiting Paris. We regret to state that he does not appear to favor the doo- 
trine of total abstinence, and that he occasionally is in a condition which, if 
he were not a czar, would consign him to the watch-house. At least so says 
Rumor—* a famous liar, but ’tis wonderful how easy we believe ber.”...... If 
the legs of hens become broken, they will lay their eggs without shells until 
the fracture is repaired—all the lime in the circulation being employed for 
the purpose of re-uniting the bones. .....Mr. Loring Crocker, of Barnstable, 
has shown the correspondent of the Journal two stocks of beans, containing 
one hundred and eighty-siz full grown pods! One stock contained ninety-five, 
and the other ninety-one! Nearly a pint toa stock...... The hotel, of late 
known as the “‘ Metropolitan House,” has been changed to that of the “ Hol- 
man House,” in compliment to R. W. Holman, Esq., who has become its pro- 
prietor......Last year “ only ome person in 16,168,449 who travelled by rail- 
way,in England, was killed from causes beyond his own control”’......Our 
neighbor of the Post is responsible for the following :—Joe recently paid a 
visit to his country cousin, Ned, and, finding him in the immediate vicinity 
of the piggery, inquired what he was doing. “‘Only going through with the 
daily routine of feeding,” said Ned. “0, I see,” replied Joe; “and from the 
looks of the pen, I should say that the pigs had been going through with 
their daily rooting.”......French papers state that in the southern portion 
of the province of Helsingland, in Sweden, « singular disease has lately mani- 
fested itself in the pine forests. The leaves and branches of the tree gradu- 
ally change their ordinary color for a reddish brown. Life ceases at the same 
time, and one after another the trees die. The disease was first noticed a 
couple of years ago, since when it bas spread over the whole district. It 
causes much alarm amongst the inbabitants......Here’s a piece of good ad- 
vice for those who have lazy “ help:”"—If thou hast a loitering servant, send 
him on thine errand just before his dinner...... The Times has a hit at the 
housewife who, with her parlor too smart for use, her carpets covered and 
her floors wet and soapy, her dresses too good to be worn, and herself too 
busy to smile, loses the end of life in ite miserable furniture, There are too 
many women of this sort...... Stealing houses is rather a povel idea, which 
is carried out in the West. A geutieman recently received a letter from Min- 
nesota, stating that his house on his pre-emption was stolen when the writer 
was temporarily away. An enterprising country, that...... When, after all 
forms of puffing have been exhausted in vain, a book remains unsold, a fresh 
title-page is printed. The volume formerly called ‘‘The War in the Pun- 
jaub,” is now entitled “Phe Bengal Mutiny.” ‘ Misery,” a tale of appalling 
interest, reappears as Woe! Woo!’—a work which should be in every 
young lady's hands. It will come out next year as “ Evaline: or, the Story 
of an Anguished Heart.” 


THE LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Many Christian writers, cither on account of their want of 
knowledge, or from an unfounded prejudice against the true faith 
(except Gibbon, and other eminent authors), aceuse our caliph of 
the unpardonable crime of having ordered the contents of the 
famous library that once adorned this city to be used as fuel for 
the five thousand baths which are said to have been here, In the 
first place, they ought to have known that Mahommedan tenets teach 
all true believers to hold papers of all kinds sacred, and never to 
touch them, even with their feet, nor allow them to be thrown into 
an unclean place, as they may contain the name @f the Almighty 
Allah—contrary to the customs of the Christians of the present 
age, who have no regard even for their Biblé, and would use its 
leaves, if damaged in any way, as uscless papers. Secondly, it is 
quite absurd to think the same caliph would eommit such an act 
of insanity, who, on his visit to Jerusalem as @ Conqueror, ordered 
the great university there to be repaired at the public expense, 
and who would not say his prayers within the grand temple of 
that holy place for fear of its boing spoiled by hia soldiers in fol- 
lowing his example. Besides, General Amru, who was a lover of 
science and literature, and a man gifted with poetical talent, would 
Se such an act of irra- 

madness.— Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gentleman. 


Choice Miscellany. 


ROMANTIC, BUT TRUE. 
In the town of Graigue, in this country, lives a poor widow 
Catherine ose husband np three or 
years since on his passage to A ca. ortly after meet- 
ing with that affliction, her son John, “a slip of a gorsoon,” dis. 
one fine night from her wretched cabin, and for a con. 
le time she d obtain no tidings of his whereabouts, till 
one ae: having risen the bed, to which she had gone 
supperiess the night before, and without visible prospect of the 
means of then breaking her fast, she was proceeding to seck 
the relieving officer, to obtain a ticket for admission to the work. 
house, when she met the post-boy, who delivered a letter to her. 
On opening this missive, it was found to be from her truant son, 
and contained a handsome remittance for his poor mother. It 
that he had become a sailor, and was in a fair way 
doing well in that profession. He continued from time to 
time to send her money sufficient to keep her in a tolerably com- 
fortable state for one in her condition of life, till about six months 
since, when a friend in Liverpool communicated to her by letter 
the sad tidings of the death of the young man, caused by his fall- 
ing on deck from the rigging of his ship, then just arrived at that 
port. The friend recommended her to procure the necessary 
documentary evidence of her relationship to the deceased, and to 
hasten to Liverpool and obtain whatever effects he had left. She 
sorrowfully complied with this advice, and on arriving in Liver. 
pool, she received from the captain of the ship her son’s watch and 
clothes, and the balance of pay coming to him, which was not an 
inconsiderable sum. Returning to Graigue, she lived in a stato 
of gloom and despondency, which, however, was suddenly dis- 
rey last week by the receipt of a letter actually written by her 


ost and sup’ dead son, John the sailor, from New York! 
He forwarded her a large sum of money, and requested that sho 
would at once proceed to join him in America, w he hoped to 


make her comfortable and happy for the rest of her days, as he 
was “ well to do” in the world. The widow, of course, is about 
to start on her journey, and we wish her -speed in her voy 

to her son, although we are at present unable to say how, after be- 
ing killed on the high seas near Liverpool, he comes to be alive 
again in New York.—Kilkenny Moderator. 


A SUTTEE AT 8UTTARA. 

Lieutenant Earle said to the lady about to destroy herself, “ My 
good lady, a over the act once more—act not against 
your reason. ou must be sure that we are your friends, and 
am bye enemies ; that we would save you from the horrid death 

y 


means at a slight signal of your consent, and would make « 


an honorable provision for you during your life.” And he added, 
“You should try the experiment of burning your little finger be- 
fore committing your whole precious body to the flames.” But, 
alas, her fanaticism had advanced too far beyond the reach of 
such wholesome advice; and, with a scornful smile, she told Mr. 
Earle that she was highly obliged to him for his kindness, of 
which she did not stand in need—that her word was one and un- 
alterable. She then, boldly tearing up a slip of her handkerchief, 
dipped into the oil of the burning lamp (usually placed before 
satis whether day or night), and tying it round her little finger, 
she lighted it up with eagerness, and it burnt on like a candle for 
a little while, ang then diffused the smell of burning flesh, duri 
which the young beauty talked on to the audience, without a sigh 
or sob to indicate the pain; yet marks of the blood’s rush to 
the face, attended with a profuse perspiration on her brow, be- 
trayed her feeling to our unbiased and sorrowful mind. ‘The fit 
of this enthusiastic frenzy is aided and maintained, I believe, by 
the effect of some narcotics, icularly of camphor, a large quan- 
tity of which is adminis: by the hard-hearted Brahmins to the 
poor victims, which is swallowed up by them immediately after 
they have uttered their intention of self-destruction, in the sudden 
impulse of grief at their bereayement. The effect soon spreads 
over the nervous system, stupefaction ensues, and the whole bod 
is benumbed before it goes to the fire to be consumed. The pi 
now being ready, the was washed and laid inside, and about 
half a pound of camphor in a bundle tied round the neck of the 
damsel; she got up with her usual alacrity, invoking her gods, 
and rushed to the fatal spot in the same way as the moth to the 
flame. She then walked round the pile seven times, and having 
entered it, she —~ the head of her dead husband in her lap, 
and herself holding a bareing wick between the big and second 
toes of her left foot, she set fire to’ the combustibles interwoven 
with the logs of tirewood.—Autobiography of Lutfullah. 

SNAKES IN CHOW-CHOW. 

Snakes are more common than tigers. At the hills there are 
long bright ones; these often cling to the boughs of trees, and I 
have seen one dart from a tree into the verandah of a bungalow, 
where two servants were sitting. It was soon killed. There is a 
small dark snake, called the carpet snake; it often enters houses, 
and, being of the same color as the mats, when lying on the floor 
is not always visible. I nearly trod on one once under similar 
circumstances. Considering the number of those reptiles, it is as- 
tonishing how the natives, whose feet are only protected by slip- 
pers, escape being bitten, In our household, during a period of 
live years, one servant only was bitten; but he, pat fellow, died. 
There is a tiny frog, known by the name of the bones ; it has 
a singular power of jumping, and attaching itself to anything and 
everything. One of the creatures leaped up and fastened itself on 
the face of one of my maids, It was not pleasant, I admit, but 
there was something very ludicrous in it, However, it is surpris- 
ing how indifferent one becomes to frogs, snakes, cheetahs, hyenas 
and tigers. One evening I was highly amused by a person com- 
ing to dine with us, exclaiming, “1 have just killed a snake at the 
door!” Another guest followed, saying, “ The hyenas-are howl- 
ing dreadfully ;” while came in tn had been 
a cry among his servants of “ baugh!”’ ( ) compound.— 
Lady Fatkland, 


ere? 


BEAUTY LN BOUTH AFRICA, 

The English call Satan black, the Hottentots call him white; 
the Cape colonists, when Lord Grey was colonial seeretary, pro 
posed “to split the difference, and call him Grey,” The Kuftirs 
themselves, though not generally black, admire that complexion ; 
there has been aman among them so fair that no girl wo 
marry him, One of the tithes of the Zulu king is, ‘ You that are 
black.” ‘To be black, then, is to possess physical virtwe, 
more important is it to be eorpulent, Fatness is a sign of “oe 
feeding and good breeding, and, therefore, of high social position ; 
besides, as a Katlir said to Mr. Shooter, in the event of « famine, 
4 fut might survive till the next season, while a lean one 
would surely die, A very obese noble was once condemned, in 
Zulu, to be hurled from # precipice; being padded by nate, he 
broke no bones-—whereas, had he been slim, his whole anatomy 
must have been in Africa, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Eastt¥ Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS @ year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form # club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Melange. 


An Artesian well is being sunk at Stockton, California, eight 
inches in diameter, which has reached the depth of nine hundred 
feet. —— You that have tears, prepare to shed them on learning 
that “ Deacon White, the intelligent manager of the State farm 
at the Reform School in Westborough, estimates that fifty bushels 
of onions have been stolen from that place.” ——- Wrapping paper 
can be made from the fibres of the sugar cane.——— The total 
number of persons in all the public institutions of New York, 
penal and charitable, under the charge of the ten governors, is at 
present 6910—an increase of 1090 over the number in charge last 
year at this time. —— It is considered a very good plan, by those 
accustomed to keep horses, to fix a piece of rock salt in the stable 
where it can be reached by the animal, as instinct would induce it 
to partake of it when required by nature for its benefit. —— Mr. 
Capen, the new postmaster, has issued a circular inviting sugges- 
tion®of improvement from the public, and desiring them to make 
known their wishes and complaints in the premises. —— Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s History of the World was written during eleven 
years”imprisonment, and left unfinished ; Voltaire’s “ Henriade ” 
while he was a prisoner in the Bastile ; and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” while he also was suffering imprisonment. —— The 
work on the new Custom House at Portsmouth, has been sus- 
pended. ——In London the theatres are busy with their Christ- 
mas pantomimes. The Haymarket one will be by Buckstone 
himself; Princes’s by Madison Morton. Mr. Bayle Bernard, a 
son of John Bernard, of the old Federal Street Theatre, has 
written a new comedy. He will visit America next year to give 
literary entertainments. Edward Morton is writing a new come- 
dy for Mrs. Sinclair, the actress, who will shortly visit Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and will not return to this country for a 
year. ——— Alcohol was first invented, and used to stain the cheeks 
of the ladies of Arabia, 950 years ago. It still reddens portions 
of the human face. —— A Spanish smuggler was lately placed in 
charge of a sentry at Gibraltar, a private of the 92d Highlanders ; 
the Spaniard escaped out of the sentry-box, and not coming back 
when called on, the sentry fired, and shot him, at about ninety 
yards distance, through the back, killing him instantly. —— The 
Italian poplar possesses one especial beauty in a plantation which 
is almost peculiar to itself, and that is the beautiful waving line it 
forms when moved by a gentle wind, all the branches partaking 
of the motion from the top to the bottom, the slightest breeze pro- 
ducing it, when every other tree is at perfect rest.—— Within 
fifteen miles of Galena, Ill., ten thousand men can profitably em- 
ploy themselves im mining the coming winter. The price of liv- 
ing will be down to the lowest point, and a miner’s outfit for the 
winter will cest but a trifle. —— It was a weakness of Eugene Sue 
to attempt to persuade people that he never ate. He would give 
extensive dining parties, and provide the rarest delicacies, and 
while the guests were enjoying them would confine himself to an 
egg, or a biscuit and a glass of Madeira. Those who were not 
invited insisted that he prepared himself for the public per- 
formance by swallowing a very substantial dinner, which he called 
lunch —— The Americans in Paris have nearly finished the Pro- 
testant Chapel they commenced building six months ago in the 
Rue de Berry. It is a neat little Gothic structure which will con- 
tain perhaps three hundred persons —— The passion-flower is not 
known to possess any medicinal properties. Some species bear a 
fruit which is filled with a pleasant acidulated pulp, and which is 
eaten as a dessert fruit. —— Letters from Naples state that the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which had ceased for the last three 
weeks, had re-commenced with increased violence, and now night- 
ly presents a grand spectacle. Etna is also in a state of erup- 
tion. —— ‘Tho Minnesota Copper Company has on hand two mil- 
lion pounds of copper unsold. —— Hon. George S. Houston has 
purchased a plantation camprising 1920 acres, in Limestone 
county, Ala., for $69,696, ——. There is a family of Smiths in Gil- 
mantown, N, H., of six brothers and sisters living, five of whom 
have always resided in town, of the following ages,—89, 85, 80, 
78, 75, 78. Their aggregate ia 480, which is 42 years more than 
that of the Norridgewock family, Their average ago is 80, which 
is seven years above the other, One died in her 90th year, an- 
other at 75, All of them are members of the Congregational 
Church. —— Many horses are exported from England to Russia. 
Horse-racing is very fashionable with the Russian nobility, and is 
much practised both in Moscow and Petersburgh. 


Be Savina.—Economize in these times, that is clearly a duty, 
but let your retrenchments be in the rightline. Smoke loss cigars, 
drink no wine, beer, or spirituous liquora,—the most moderate 
indulgence in these habits involves an individual expense of from 
fifty to one hundred dollars a year,—and it would be better for 
your health, and every consideration, if you were to throw the 
money thus apent, into the fire! 


Bank answer to frequént inquiries, we would say, 
that bank bills which ave current in the place where a subscriber 
resides, will always be received at this office at par value to pay 
subscriptions. 

Cuorens.—Noearly every European journal we open gives sad 
accounts of the ravages of this fatal disease at present in many 
parts of the old world, but especially in the north of Europe. 


A new bank has been organized at Romanville, Canada, with a 
capital of one million of dollars, 

It is estimated that over 20,000 sewing machines were sold in 
the United States during the last year. 

The discoveries of gold in Venezuela have turned out very large. 
Diggers are flocking to Upata from the adjoining republic. 

In Mon county, Va., engagements have been made for 
pork at $6 50, and in some of the counties west of there at $5. 

The “first” business of Lynn is the manufacture of shoes. 
That, however, is intimately connected with the “last” business. 

St. Louis is noted for the quantity and quality of her flour. Her 
capacity for manufacturing is said to be 1,000,000 barrels annually. 

The Louisville Journal says that Mr. R. M. Booker, of Shelby 
county, K .» has purchased of J. F. Payne, the fine jack, Young 
America, for $3000. 

At a recent balloon ascension in St. 
were picked, and among others, a policeman had a lonely 
coppers extracted from his fob. 

An association has been formed in New York city, called the 
“ American Indian Aid Association,” whose object is to protect 
and civilize the aborigines of the United States. 

The men who stole the thirty thousand acres worth of land 
warrants from the Faribault Land Office, Minnesota, have been 
arrested, and all excepting five of the warrants recovered. 

i of a sp 


between $60,000 to $70,000 this year from the sale of peaches. 
Father O’Reilly, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Blackstone, 


Mass., died recently, aged 45 It is a little singular that he 
died on his birthday, and at the very hour of the day on which he 
was born. 


It is said, judging from recent trials, that coal can be used for 
locomotives ‘with half the cost of wood, and can make better time, 
on account of the facility afforded in keeping up a uniformity in 
generating steam. 

A woman applied to a Fall River trader, the other day, for 
eredit, who at the same time stated that she had at that moment 
one thousand dollars in gold stored away at home, which she did not 
wish to break in upon. . 

The Indianapolis State Journal states that Douglass Maguire, 
Esq., died in that city recently. He was the father of the news- 
paper press in that State, having printed the first paper there, 
over thirty-three years ago. 

Advices from Banda, Java, state that during the month of May, 
the nutmeg gardens yielded about 18,000 pounds of nutmegs, and 
4600 pounds of mace. The prevalence of southeasterly winds 
had damaged a portion of the crop. 

The old senate chamber and hall of the house of representatives, 
at Washington, are now undergoing renovation and preparation 
for the coming session. ‘The seats and desks are taken out, while 
the floors are being newly carpeted. 

Sir Charles Fox, the celebrated English engineer, and designer 
of the London Crystal Palace, has arrived in New York. He in- 
tends inspecting the various railroads throughout the Union pre- 
vious to his return to England in February. 

The monument to Ethan Alien, which was ordered to be erected 
by the Vermont legislature two years ago, is now being erected. 
The injured blocks of the portico of the State House, which was 
burned, are being re-cut and used for the work. 


The late Knott Crockett, of Rockland, Maine, bequeathed the 
Lime Rock Bank the sum of $5000, he having been its president 
from the first moment of its existence. This, says the Free Press, 
is the only instance, we think, ever known in Maine of such a 
bequest. 

France occupies one-thousandth part of the whole globe, and 
the two hundred and fiftieth part of the dry land of the globe ; its 
inhabitants are one twenty-eighth part of the human race. It con- 
tains among its 30,000,000 of inhabitants, 43,619 hunchbacks, and 
44,970 lunatics. 

In the public room of the Caledonian Hotel, Oban, there is an 
antique oak chair, with the following inscription on a silver plate : 
“ This chair was sent by Lochiel to Prince Charles Stuart on the 
occasid& when the royal standard was*unfurled to claim the crown 
of his ancestors at Glenfinnin, on the 19th of August, 1745.” 


At Folkestone, England, recently, the 98th regiment returned 
from, just as the 71st was proceeding to, India. The officer com- 
manding the 98th, calling his men before him, said, ‘“‘ Now, m 
men, here is the 71st going to India—would you like to go wi 
them?” And the whole regiment volunteered to a man to go 
with the 71st. 


To detect impurities in wells, place a common mirror over the 
well or cistern in such a a gonna as to catch and throw the rays 
of the sun to the bottom of the well, which will be immediately 
iMuminated in such a manner, that the smallest pebbles, ete., at 
the bottom may be clearly seen as if in the hand. The sun is in 


oe situation to be reflected in the morning or afternoon of 
day. 
The Christian population of Calcutta is about 12,500. Of this 


number, 6500 are Europeans, 5000 are Eurasians, or Anglo-Indi- 

ona {the progeny of white fathers and native mothers), and 850 

are Americans. ‘This population is scattered through a large na- 

some 400,000, of which 275,000 are 
medans, 


tive nuinberin 
oham the remainder are 


Hindoos, 216,000 aro 
Asiatics. 

One disco of Dr. Livingstone’s may turn out of very great 
im thax of Gave which be flax 
—bauze. Messrs. Pye Brothers, in Lombard Street, London, 
gave it as their opinion, after consulting one of the first manufac- 
turers of Leeds, that “the fibre was finer and stronger than flax, 
and was worth between £50 and £60 @ ton.” It grows abun- 
dantly on the north side of the river Zambesi. 

Thiers has recently sojourned at Diep He appeared on the 
very early every morning, the crowds that 

uont it atalate hour. He is described as a little old gentle- 
man with snowy hair and spectacles, walking briskly, and swing- 
ing hia little cane with the air of @ petit maitre, After finishing 
his “ History of the Consulate and Empire,” it is said that he in- 
tende to issue a work on his theory of the fine arts. 

Persons too mean to advertise in the correct way, resort to all 
sorta of methods by which to get advertising for nothing. An 
agent for a tobacco-house recently painted his advertisment upon 
the with tar. Tho tar adhered 
to everybody’s troyed shoes, spoiled carpets, ete., and the 
fellow came near being mobbed by a number of angry citizens. 


@Phe mayor issued a warrant for his arrest, but he was off in tho 
cars just Ave minutes before the officer reached the depot. 


A subscription has been opened at Parma for a monument to 
Correggio. 

The emperor of Russia has given 20,000 silver roubles towards 
building a church for the Catholics at Helsingfors, where there 
are 1200 of that faith. 

The Gazette de Judaisme states that at Goeppingen, a town of 
Wurtemburg, the Jews have been lately refused admittance to 
public balls organized by Christians. 

Ro- 
mano, at Rome. pur- 
chase of instruments for the purpose. 

A Frenchman, who has lived in Stuttgardt for the last fifteen 
months, was arrested on the day of the Emperor Napoleon’s ar- 
rival, for having cried, “ Viva A Republique Frangaise !” 

The government of Hanover has abolished the gambling insti- 
tutions at the baths on the island of Norderney. The funds of 
the banker were for a time confiscated, but afterwards returned, 
aud the whole gambling fraternity expelled from the island. 

A fatal disease has recently appeared in the Prussian army. It 
is a form of what is called Egyptian ophthalmia—the disease that 
committed such ravages in the French army in Egypt under Na- 
poleon. In one regiment, two hundred men have already been 
rendered unfit for service. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... First realize your cant, then cast it off.—Sterling. 

.++. He who agrees with himself, agrees with others.— Goethe. 

---. Itis better to create than to be learned. Creating is the 
true essence of life.— Niebuhr. 

++. The power of faith will often shine forth the most, when 
the character is naturally weak.— Hare. 

.+-. God is on the side of virtue—for whoever dreads punish- 
ment, suffers it; and whoever deserves it, dreads it.—Zacon. 

.... Nothing is more ruinous for a man than, when he is 
mighty enough in any part, to right himself without right.—Jacods. 

.... There is danger that a clergyman’s mind may become the 
highway of sentiment, instead of the fruitful field of generous 

ions. — Buckminster. 

-... What is the true test of character, unless it be its pro- 
gressive development in the bustle and turmoil, in the action and 
re-action, of daily life.— Goethe. 

.... The occupations of men are, unfortunately, for the most 

such that they shut out all deep thought while they are go- 
ing on, and yet make no ennobling claim on the mind.—Hum- 


--.. One said, “It is good to inure the mouth to speak well, 
for good speech is many times drawn into the affection ;” but I 
would fear that speaking well without feeling, were the way to 
produce an habitual hypocrisy.— Bishop Hall. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ How is coal, this morning ?”’ said a purchaser to an Irishman, 
who was at work in a coal-yard. “ Black as iver,”’ said 

An Irish servant left her place, the other day, because she had 
to drink brown sugar in her cotfee. This is a progressive age. 

At Quality Street Church, in Uppertendom, Rev. Dr. Fustian 
feeds his devout parishioners with lavender water from a gold pap- 
spoon. 

How to tell a Woman's Age.—By one of Them.—In telling the 
age of another, you multiply by 2; but if you are telling your own 
age, then you divide by 2. 

Many a person utters an offensive witticism in reply to a friend, 
for no better reason then the boy gave for knocking his father 
down—“ He stood so fair, I couldn’t help it.” 

Pleasant enough was the magnanimity of the who, being 
reproached with not having avenged himself for a caning, said, 
“ Sir, I never meddle with what passes behind my back.” 

What is fashion? A beautiful envelope for mortality, present- 
ing a beautiful and polished exterior, the appearance of which 
gives no certain indication of the real value of what is contained + 


Boys get up fun at low figures. A small jack-knife (blades not 
essential), two yards of twine, a tin trumpet, and trowsers with 
posterior cuts, is ample capital for a fit-out for as much fun as will 
go through the longest week in the calendar. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL 
DESIGNED -FOR THE HOMB CIRCLB. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, after seven years of un- 

a “h hold word” frum 


eq 
Maine to California, gladdening the tireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
Oc It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 
super rey 
It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit aad humor. 
le is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editurial 
experience in Boston. 
It contaius in its large, well filled aud deeply interesting pages not one 
v word or line. 
lt numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(7 Ite tales, while they absord the reader, cultivate a taste for al) that is 
good and beautiful in hu i 
It is nepaweintond that the good iniluence of such a paper in the home 
die. 
we tive pages prov a young an i PY and add 
to thats chase Gf 
(C7 Its columns are frve from polities and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 
(Or It is for these reasons thas it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughou 


the country. 
TERMS ;—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR. 


for S4 a year. 
HY postunaster can receive 4 copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ((7 Sample copies sent when desired. 

every »y M. M. BALLOU 


No. 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
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the American stage. Two glorious gifts are ius and 
youth, and a long and splendid career lies before him. We ques- 
tion not that he will live for the profession he has adopted, that he 


man 
SCENE ON THE CANTON RIVER, CHINA. 
The scene below was sketched on the banks ot the Canton 


In the foreground is a 
hinese soldiers and a ing to repel an ex- 
ich are 


Celestiais to terrify the bold Britons during the former 
war, but whi were found, alas! to be perfectly penetrable to 
common musket-balls, and which are no whatever to a 


not the shield but the unfortunate shield-bearer. 


bles in India with the Sepoy 
be able to attend to the 


the trou- 
s are over, John Bull, we fancy, will 
tials. 


Pe A MAGPIE IN CHURCH. 
ich certain the 
a magpie in the village 
——, in the county of Kent, for his mis. 
chievous , entered the vil 
h in the afternoon of Sunday, July 
F daring divine ser- 


iliarity 
n this occasion, Jack was surprised at 
finding that no notice was takén of him. 
At last he seemed that he 
would not thus be overlooked ; and down 
his arrival to the yt 4 
loud “Here am I!” This move had the 
desired effect; for, in a very few mo- 

ments, every eye was upon 


our 
hero. The worthy parson, finding him. 


given than exeéuted. Jack was deter- 
mined not to leave, and so, finding him- 


self pursued, took refuge in # forest of 
legs b longing to his young friends, the 
1 children, who did not at 
all unwilling to afford him sheltae The 
clerk peter | on, intent upon the 
enemy and putting an end to this anor- 
thodox proceeding, and over, first a bench, 
and then a child, stumbled, in his at- 
tempts to pounce upon the fagitive, who 
easily ev his grasp, and always ap- 
fan where the clerk was not, informing 
ever and anon of his whereabout b: 
the old ery, “Here am I!’ At last, wi 
the help of two or three of the congrega- 
tion who had joined in the pursuit, a cap- 
ture was effected, and Jack was ignomin- 
iously turned out and the door closed 
upon him. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, order and solemnity were re- 
stored in the church, and the pra were recommenced and ended 
without further disturbance. The parson, in due time, ascended 
to the pulpit. He gave out his text, and commenced a discourse 
calculated, no doubt, to be of much benefit to his hearers ; but he 
had not proceeded far when he was interrupted y bey ee sper 
accompanied by rapping at the little window at back of the 
Ipit. Turning ro to ascertain the cause, he beheld our 
Friend Jack pecking away at the window, flapping his wings 
against it, and screaming at the top of his voice, “ Here am I— 
here am I !”’—a fact which no one could gainsay or resist laughing 
at. The worthy , finding his own gravity and that of his 
congregation so entirely upset by what occurred, brought the 
sermon to & y conclusion and dismissed the congregation. 
Sentence of death was reeorded against the offender, but, upon 
the petition of a number of the parishioners, it was commuted to 
banishment for life from the precincts of the church. Sach an 
incident is quite enough to disturb the gravity of an anchorite, 
even in the midst of sacred things, and no wonder the congrega- 
tion was in an ° 
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352  BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING 
_§ WING-‘ROOM COMPANION 
— The first ——— this repr>- 
. sents Edwin as in that i 
te 
scene prince of Den- 
&g mark is by the shade of his —— kt 
4 father to follow him, and breaking from ‘ 
his friends, insists on obeying the dread 
7 : the open door, and for a time surveyed 
And makes each petty artery this body ! +3 z i recogni i 
When Mr. Booth first undertook this | Ww 
bled for his success. But he sustained 
this to the satisfaction of all who { id _ he 
we remember ever looked the part i WE ae | 
stage, N var faces of his flock, at once stopped the 4 
pressi' This young actor occupies i ntrader. ut order was more easil 
usually only reached by many years of 
tives, it has also its pains and penalties. 
Severe study must come to its aid, or it he 
is only the flashingof a meteor son 
plies the sustaining and vivifying fire of 
us, and no man, however gifted, can = — 
to achieve a greatness, who is un- — 
: to toil to preserve it. This is not SSS 
the language that flattery will address to — 
: Mr. Booth, but it is that which sincere 
ae man. e look upon him as destined to 
7 i be, if he chooses it, the brightest star on 
| | | 
will bestow On it laborious nights and days, and turn aside from 
% those “ primrose paths of dalliance” which have seduced so many 
post is decc 
the river, evidently with hostile intent, Beside the kneeling figure ==> 
2 ; is one of those curious shields with hideous faces with which the SSS SSS 
SCENE ON CANTON RIVER, IN CHINA. ; ° 


